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Mill Race Park 


DOWNLITES: The standard of quality. Maximum light-efficient 
tungsten-halogen recessed fixtures with uniform 5” apertures. 


Rambusch Downlites. The standard for lighting 
public spaces. By continuously incorporating the 
latest technological advances with new UL 
requirements...and expanding the versatility of 
its product line, cost-effective Rambusch 
Downlites have maintained a state-of-the-art 
leadership position in the lighting industry. 
Designed for a wide range of applications and 
ceiling heights, they produce an incomparably 
even light with an efficiency of 65% to 72% and 
more...accomplished with a minimum of glare 
and low aperture brightness, using special 
specular Alzak reflectors, annular baffling or 
special ceiling trims. They feature unique 
die-cast aluminum radiators for maximum 
heat dissipation, and use a broad range 

of lamp sizes (70W to 500W) and types 
(incandescent, TH, metal halide). Call your 
Rambusch representative for information 


THE STANDARD FOR PUBLIC SPACE LIGHTING SINCE 1898 


40 W. 13th ST. NEW YORK NY 10011 L I G H T I N G (212) 675-0400 FAX: (212) 620-4687 
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FEATURES 


18 Mill Race Park Gary Steffy Lighting Design creates 
a warm, comfortable ambience for an open-air, Battle 
Creek, MI pocket park that captures a piece of local 
history 


22 Visual Expanse The dual-purpose custom 
fluorescent system devised by Mesh & Juul Inc. for the 
New Britain, CT offices of ACMAT allows employees 
inside to work in comfort and enjoy the view out while 
establishing an exterior, visible identity for the building 


26 Paul's Place This gourmet, fast-food restaurant in 
Denver, CO is given an upscale image by Victor Huff 
Partnership that is functional and efficient at the same 
time 
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Consider the Possibilities. ™. 


Photography 


Historical Renovation 


Honest Materials Natural Spanish Alabaster 


Solid Machining 


Integral Ballasts Luminus™ Sconces 


Signage Solid Copper 
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EDITORIAL 


BREAKING AWAY 


hough it is the wise professional that learns from past experience and uses proven techniques to solve the 
problems of the present, too much adherence to the routine can lead to designs that are predictable, unin- 
ventive and mundane. Magazines can become mundane, too, if a formula or single, overriding viewpoint is 
merely repeated. 
To start off this new year, we have made a concerted effort to keep ARCHITECTURAL LIGHTING fresh and 
alive by bringing to you a wide range of viewpoints from industry profe: 


ionals, and information ona variety of topics. 

Ron Harwood is not afraid to write what he thinks. I don’t think I've ever read such a broad overview of the 
development and damage implications of the “specify Type A or equal” issue than Harwood’s “Specify Type A Or 
Better” article beginning on page 16. Mr. Harwood, by the way, is the most recent addition to our Editorial Adviso- 
ry Board, and details on his background and experience are included on page 17. 

Gerry Zekowski is right when he says that the most successful printed item in the United States—even more so 
than the Bible!—is the Underwriters Laboratories (UL) label. Yet he is also right in citing the magnitude of misin- 
formation and misunderstanding abounding about it. His straightfoward explanations, peppered with examples 
from his own experience, make “Understanding UL” both enjoyable and informative reading. 

Did you know that only 20 percent of school system adminis 


‘ators rely on consultants, primarily architects and 
engineers (A&E), for their energy information, and approximately 25 percent of those A&E recommendations are 
never implemented? Those statistics are from a recent survey sponsored by the American Association of School 
Administrators. The survey provides the basis for our look in “Energy Watch” at an energy efficiency expert's 
goldmine—the aging and poorly maintained public school system. 
Reference-quality articles are not easy to come by, but 1991 Kelly Grant 
winner, Clara Drevon, has provided us with a rare opportunity to learn about 


ARO יח ו‎ TUR זרא‎ 
light in the abstract. No trick photography in “Light & Objects: A Metamor- 
phosis”—just the power and variety of light captured in 16 examples created 
simply with a couple of lamps and one crevice-ridden stone. 

> Our design features have both a geographical and application range: a stun- 


Jsp 


ning outdoor pocket park—Mill Race Plaza in Battle Creek, MI—the result of 
combined efforts from Gary Steffy Lighting Design and landscape architects, 
Johnson, Johnson & Roy/inc.; the new headquarters for ACMAT in New 
Britain, CT with lighting by Mesh & Juul, Inc.; and Paul's Place, a Denver, CO 
gourmet fast food restaurant with interiors and architecture by the team at Vic- 
tor Huff Partnership. 

ARCHITECTURAL LIGHTING is the official publication of 1992 Light- 
Fair, the international trade show and exposition of the lighting industry. This 
year, LightFair will be held May 6-8 at New York’s Jacob Javits Convention 
Center. We begin our coverage of the show with a preview in this issue of 
scheduled seminars and events. 

Our resolution for this new year is to keep ARCHITECTURAL LIGHT- 
ING as open to different points of view, article types and innovative techniques 
as possible, so we can lead you on the road to change and growth in 1992. 
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WANDA JANKOWSKI 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
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[ he Lighting That Makes It Work. 


Whether or not something looks good depends on 
whether or not the light is. And when it isn't, the 
effects are far from special. 

That’s why at GE Lighting, our lamps are 
designed to put both you and your products in 
the best light possible. 

Our new White Lucalox® lamp, for instance, is 
engineered to provide a sparkling, color-accurate 

N light thats compatible with Halogen lamps. 

A light that starts white and stays white 


throughout its life. While making anything 


it shines on worth a second look. 


\ 1 Yet even more remarkable than the 


| lightisits source: an efficient, high-intensity 


L4 
4 discharge lamp. Which makes for energy 


savings that are worth a second look, too. 


=- And the White Lucalox lamp is just one 


of the many GE lighting options available. To 
learn about more, call 1-800-523-5520. Once 
you discover all the things you can do with 
light, youre bound to come up with some grand 
ideas of your own. 


GE Is Light. And The Light Matters. 


GE Lighting 


L ightFair will be held May 6-8, 1992 at the Jacob Javits Con- 
vention Center in New York City. The program of this interna- 
tional lighting trade show and conference is being geared to fulfill 
the needs of the thousands of expected lighting designer, interior 
designer, architect, engineer, landscape architect, facilitity manag- 
er, developer and contractor attendees. 

LightFair International is sponsored by the Illuminating 
Engineering Society of North America (IESNA) and the Inter- 
national Association of Lighting Designers (IALD), It is pro- 
duced and managed by A MC Trade Shows, a division of the 
Portman Companies. The Official Show Publication is 
ARCHITECTURAL LIGHTING. 

For more information on the conference and exhibiting, 
contact Carole Carley at (404) 220-2115, Fax: (404) 220-2136, 
AMC Tradeshows, 240 Peachtree St., NW, Suite 2200, 
Atlanta, GA 30303. 

The conference program will operate on four tracks: Profes- 
sional Development, Residential and Commercial Design, 
Energy Issues, and Globalization. Following is a listing of con- 
firmed seminars: 


Review of Outstanding Lighting Projects in the Last Five Years—This 
keynote address will highlight methods of lighting, sources and 
fixtures used, controls, and their relevance within an historical 
context using representative lighting projects. 


How to Make Downlights and Accent Lights Work for You— 

Randy Burkett, Randy Burkett Lighting Design will present a 
basic understanding of these alternatives in lighting, and 
address the design and selection of the right product for any 
given situation. 


From Beverly Hills to the Big Apple: Residential Lighting Techniques— 

Lee Waldron, from the Philadelphia office of Grenald Associ- 
ates Ltd., and Julia Poppen Rezek, from Grenald Associates” 
Los Angeles office, will discuss influences and trends, energy 
concerns, use of sources in differing architectural styles, and 
the lighting consultant's role as viewed by practitioners who 
work in opposite ends of the country. 


How to Market Your Design Services— 
Joan Capelin, Capelin Communications will share her convic- 
tion that business in the 1990s, while difficult to obtain, is still 
out there. Her strategies for finding it and keeping it can 
become the keystone of any designer's marketing plan. 


Keeping Bright Lights from Turning into Dim Reality— 

Gary Gordon, Gary Gordon Architectural Lighting, Inc. will 
explain exactly how to detect and avoid potential disasters 
when selecting lighting equipment that must be integrated with 
architecture. 
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LIGHTFAIR PREVIEW 


What Do You Mean by “Or Equal”??— 

A panel including Mary Ann Hay, Syska & Hennessy; Ernest 
Claire, Forest Electric; and Jim Willey, Speclite; and moderat- 
ed by Gary Dulanski, Warshaw Electric Company, will tackle 
interpreting the thorny “or equal” qualifier from lighting 
designer and distributor points of view. 


The Carrot, the Stick & the Flag— 

Robert Davis, Ph.D., Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, will 
reveal how to make the best of what the rebate programs are 
offering. He will touch on “the carrot” (financial incentives), 
“the stick” (legislation), and “the flag” (the Environmental 
Protection Agency). 


Uses and Abuses of Utility Rebate Dollars— 

Moderator Robert Davis, Ph.D., Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, will build on information from the previously listed ses- 
sion to present via panel discussion the points of view of a 
lighting designer, a utility executive, and a retrofitting expert. 


Lighting Kitchens and Baths— 

Jane Grosslight, Florida State University, will address lighting 
Kitchen tasks, creating kitchen scenes with programmable dim- 
mers, lighting bath tasks, and creating bath scenes. Registrants 
will be invited to try her easy-to-use approach to revealing 
light. 


Using Drama in Architectural Lighting— 

Craig A. Roeder, Craig A. Roeder Associates, Inc. will chal- 
lenge the designer who hesitates to create dramatic lighting by 
discussing how it can work, what kind of fixtures to use, psy- 
chological advantages, and how to generate sales. 


The Artistry of Decorative Lighting— 

Mark Kruger, Kruger Associates will include in his focus on 
the historical form as a “light giver” decoratives in religion, 
thematic concepts, the gaslight era, new visions, current artists, 
the painted shade, and style versus substance. 


Lighting Help Wanted: Partners in Design— 

Barbara L. Cianci, Horton-Lees Lighting Design, and Karen 
Goldstick, Flack + Kurtz Consulting Engineers will discuss 
what an owner/architect should expect vis-a-vis aesthetics, 
communication, support structure, schematic through comple- 
tion, fee structure, and prestige offered to the project. 


Museum Lighting Techniques Applied to Commercial & Residential Projects— 
William Riegel, William Riegel Lighting Design will identify 
the different concepts applied to the task of properly lighting 
fine art in any setting to avoid distortion and damage, as well as 
the techniques and materials specific tomuseum lighting. 


Off-Track Seminars 

The regular conference program will be enhanced by Con- 
tinuing Education Unit (CEU) courses for those wishing to 
accumulate education credits. They include “Illumination 
Specifying for the Interior Designer” to be presented by Nancy 
Clanton, Clanton Engineering, Inc. Ms. Clanton will offer fresh 
insights into innovative lighting concepts. Designers will learn 
how to integrate the most sophisticated illumination into even 
the smallest projects 

A special five hour tutorial examining “How to Market Your 
Design Firm’s Services Abroad” will be another departure from 
seminar tracks. The instructor, June E. Schoenfeld, an internation- 
al marketing consultant, will address feasibility, finances, risks, 
cross-cultural bloopers, and breaking into new markets. 

The popular New Product Showcase will be expanded to 
kick off two separate days of the show. Exhibitors continue to 
welcome the opportunity the showcase affords to put the spot- 
light new product introductions occurring during the year 


Attendees benefit from this summary of new tools of the trade 


being made available to them and their clients. 

In addition, the Designers Lighting Forum and the New 
York Chapter of ASID are planning their own workshops to be 
held in conjunction with the show 


Special Event 

A galacruise around New York harbor is planned, with proceeds to 
benefit pediatric AIDS victims. The formal dinner cruise around Man- 
hattan island aboard the ship “New Yorker” will provide attendees 
plenty of time to socialize, while contributing to a worthy cause and 
1 ues whose achievements have strethced the limits of 
gination. The Design & Interior Furnishing Foundation for 
AIDS (DIFFA) and The Children with AIDS Committee have joined 
forces to create an evening of infinite possibilities, with open bar, din 
ner, dancing, entertainment, and raffle 

The annual IALD Awards Dinner is also sheduled as a spe- 
cial evening event. The recipients of the IALD Lighting Design 
Awards will be announced for the first time, accompanied by a 


colle: 


visual presentation of the award-winning installations 


Select 

Choose from limitless design choices 
and mount to any work surface, 
including over 40 different open office 
panel systems. 


Solution 

Stop eye-strain and headaches with 
glare free engineering from Waldmann, 
while allowing each user control over 
his or her lighting environment. 


To find out more about the best 
lighting option for your needs, 
call 1-800-634-0007. 
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ISID CALLS FOR EDUCATOR, 
STUDENT GRANT SUBMISSIONS 

The International Society of Interior Designers (ISID) Col- 
lege of Fellows Interior Design Educator's Grant Competition 
is now accepting applications. The annual $2,500 cash grant is 
presented to the applicant best meeting the criteria for a research 
project. The two primary qualifications are a furthering of the 
professionalism of the interior design field, and the develop- 
ment of educational course materials for undergraduate and 


graduate college curricula in interior design. 

Entry forms are also available for the annual Student Schol- 
arship Competition. This $2,500 cash award is made to the 
applicant whose residential or commercial design is deemed 
most innovative, creative and original. In addition to the cash 
amount, the winner receives expense-paid roundtrip airfare and 
two nights’ hotel lodging at the presentation site. Merit of 
Award Certificates will be mailed to each of the four runner-up 
students. ISID promotes the Scholarship and Merit of Awards 
winners to international, national and local media. 


Students applying do not have to be members of ISID Student 
Chapters or other professional interior design organizations. 

Deadline for both the Educator’s Grant and the Student 
Scholarship Competitions is May 1, 1992. For more informa- 
tion, rules and entry forms, contact: 15112 International Office, 
433 South Spring Street, Suite 1014, Los Angeles, CA 90013, 
phone: (213) 680-4240. 


IESNA CUTLER RESIDENTIAL 
AWARD ESTABLISHED 

Also, the IESNA Board of Directors recently approved the 
establishment of the Aileen Page Cutler Memorial Award for Resi- 
dential Lighting Design as part of the IIDA program. The award, 
intended to recognize exceptional interior lighting projects, is fund- 
ed by Monte Cutler and named in memory of his late wife. 

The IIDA committee is actively seeking new members to help in 
the numerous program and coordination tasks it faces, including 


INTRODUCI 
EXQUISITE 
COLLECTION 


lw re trying to make an 
architectural statement while 


maintaining all the advantages of low 


voltage recessed lighting, take a 
closer look at Con-Tech's Exquisite 
Collection. Our UL listed fixtures are 
available in solid acrylic, the finest all 
die cast construction, as well as 
sculptured glass. Trims can be ordered 
in a variety of finishes to compliment 
any interior decor. Write for complete 


prices and specifications 


E IGHTING 


130 N Waukegan Rd > Deerfield, IL 60015 
708.945.0303 
FAX 708.945.0096 
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implementation of the new Cutler Award. Committee meetings are 
held three times a year. Applications for committee membership, 
as well as forms for project entries for all IDA awards may be 
obtained from the IESNA, 345 East 47th Street, New York, NY 
10017-2377. Submissions for the IIDA program awards are wel- 
come from all professionals in the lighting community without 
limitation to professional affiliation. 


BRANDSTON GRANT DEADLINE MAY '92 
The Howard Brandston Student Lighting Design Education 
Grant was established to encourage and recognize students 
who have evidenced high professional promise through the 
presentation of an original and ingenious solution to a supplied 
lighting design problem. 

The award consists of a plaque and complementary registra- 
tion for the 1992 Illuminating Engineering Society of North 
America (IESNA) Annual Conference, valid for all technical 


THE BEST PLACE TO CUT YOUR 


sessions and seminars, the exhibit area, education workshops, 
Welcome Reception, President’s Banquet, and the Internation- 
al Illumination Design Awards Luncheon. The winner can 
attend other events at his or her own expense. A check for 
$1,000 will be presented to defray the costs of attending and 
participating in the education programs at the conference. 
Group entries will be accepted. However, should a group entry 
be selected to receive the award, the group would be asked to 
designate two of its members who would each receive comple- 
mentary conference registrations. The $1,000 check and 
plaque would be presented to the group as a whole. 

To be eligible to enter a solution in this competition, an appli- 
cant must be enrolled as a full-time student in an approved aca- 
demic degree program. The deadline for receipt of completed 
entries in the New York office of the IESNA is May 1, 1992. 
Judging of etnries will take place in New York in mid-May. 
For application and entry materials, contact the Howard 
Brandston Student Lighting Design Education Grant, IESNA. 
345 East 47 Street, New York, NY 10017, 212-705-7923. 


OVERHEAD IS, WELL, OVERHEAD. 


Toke a good look at your 
building’s light fixtures. 

You con easily save up 
to 50% on your light bill = 
or $30* on every fixture 
every year — by replacing or 
retrofitting your traditional 
fluorescent light fixtures. 

Simply switch to energy- 
efficient fixtures made with 
Specular+, a super reflective 
silver film laminate with a mirror-like surface. 

These fixtures maintain virtually the same light 
levels as ordinary fluorescent light 
fixtures — with half the number of 


“1991 national average. The savings are up to 570 in many high-usage areas with high utility rates 


SPECULAR+ 


ballasts and bulbs. So you'll save THE PREFERRED LIGHTING MATERIAL 


energy, a plus for the envi- 
ronmentally conscious, and 
have fewer components to 
clean and replace. 

In addition, Specular+ 
efficiently reflects light into 
the work area, reducing 
heat buildup — and decreas- 
ing your HVAC costs. 

Join the many building 
managers who have cut 
their light bill up to 50%. Call 1-800-346-PLUS. 
We'll send you a Specular+ brochure, a commercial 
cose study, and a list of innovative 
lighting companies offering Specular+ 
in your area. 


© 1991, Pre Finish Metals Inc. Subsidiory of Material Sciences Corporation 
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LEUCOS ENTERS U.S. MARKET 

Leucos Lighting, best known for its handcrafted Murano 
glass products, has recently opened its own 9,000 square foot 
U.S. distribution facility in Edison, NJ. Leucos SRL has named 
Josie Anthony executive vice president of Leucos USA. Ms. 
Anthony was formerly with IPI Inc., an importer and distributor 
of Italian lighting fixtures. Leucos Lighting, though fairly new 
to the U.S. market, has been in operation almost 30 years. 


LITHONIA ENTERS MEXICO 

Lithonia Lighting and Philmex have entered into an agree- 
ment that will bring Lithonia Lighting products into Mexico. 
Under the terms of this partnership agreement, Philmex will 
provide marketing and sales management functions, while 
Lithonia Lighting will provide manufacturing, and research 
and development. 

Philmex, a North American Philips company, currently 
provides lamps and ballasts through 200 electrical whole- 
salers. A majority of these wholesalers will have access to 


Limited Offer—$1995 
Best Price 
Ever for 
Complete 
Wide-format 
Plotting 
Package 


_ = Features the LP3500™ Professional 
Quality A-D-size Pen Plotter 


a Includes Rollfeed System for 
Multiple or Long-axis Plots 


_ w Supports Pen Change Commands 
for Multi-color Plotting 


= Includes ADI driver for Full 
AutoCAD® Support 


m Unique On-screen Plotting Menus 
Provide Superior Ease-of-Use. 


_ mFull One-Year Warranty. 
Offer ends March 31, 1992 


Call (206) 821-2140 now. Don't miss this limited-time offer! 
Reseller inquiries welcome 


IOLINE CORPORATION 12020 - 113TH AVE. NE KIRKLAND, WA 98034 


AutoCAD is a registered trademark of Autodesk Inc. 
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Lithonia Lighting products through the Philmex organization 
beginning in January 1992. 

According to Jim H. McClung, Lithonia president and CEO, 
existing Lithonia Lighting accounts in Mexico will be serviced 
in the future by Philmex. Domestic Lithonia agencies currently 
doing export business to Mexico will be allowed to continue. 


K-S-H CHANGES NAME TO ICI ACRYLICS 
Effective November 15, 1991, K-S-H, Inc., a designer and 
manufacturer of lenses and louvers for commercial lighting fix- 
tures since 1953, will be known as ICI Acrylics, Inc. Under the 
ICI Acrylics name, the K-Lite Division will continue to pro- 
duce its KSH Series of specification grade lighting products. 
“As one of the world’s major producers and OEM suppliers 
to the lighting industry, ICI Acrylics will enable the K-Lite 
Division to strengthen its leadership position in the market- 
place,” says Marv Pilgrim, K-Lite vice president. The K-Lite 
Division of ICI Acrylics, Inc. is located in St. Louis, MO. 


XENERGY LAUNCHES NEW CANADIAN 
COMPANY 

Xenergy Inc. of Burlington, MA, a provider of energy man- 
agement products and services, has announced the establish- 
ment of anew company, Xenergy Canada, headquartered in 
Montreal. Xenergy Canada is committed to serving Canada’s 
largest utlilities, Ontario-Hydro and Hydro-Quebec. It plans 
further expansion to provide a local presence in every region to 
serve customers. Xenergy has offices in Toronto and Montreal. 

Ovide Poitras has been named president of Xenergy Cana- 
da. He has over 20 years experience in the energy industry, 
including 12 years at Hydro-Quebec. 

Stanley S. Kolodkin, president of Xenergy Inc., explains, 
“We formed Xenergy Canada Inc. in response to the Canadi- 
ans’ strong commitment to energy management. Establishing a 
strong foothold in Canada also enables us to continue with our 
acquisition and investment plans, as well as accelerate our 
entry intonew markets.” 

Xenergy Inc. was established in 1975. 


DINAPOLI HEADS FLOS, 
ABBATINALI TAKES "FLIGHT" 

Thomas J. DiNapoli, executive vice president of Atelier 
International, Ltd., has been named by Flos S.p.A. as president 
of Flos Incorporated lighting operations in this country. Fausto 
Abbatinali, executive vice president of Flos Incorporated, who 
headed U.S. operations since 1984, will return to Flos S.p.A. 
headquarters in Brescia, Italy, to head a newly created Flos sys- 
tems-lighting subsidiary called Flight. Flight is expected to be 
brought to the U.S. in 1992. 


PRODUCT 
LITERATURE 


LIGHTING TECHNIQUE 

DESIGN WITE PRIMER 

LIGHTING “Design with Lighting” is a 52- 
a i | page lighting design guide and 
mail-order catalog written to 
inform consumers about profes- 
sional lighting techniques. The 
guide has 14 pages of full-color 
illustrations showing how-to tips 
on indoor and outdoor lighting 


options for both home and office. The information is 
written in layman’s language. Track and recessed light- 
ing receive in-depth treatment. In the fixture section of 
the book, over 200 lighting designs from American and 
Italian companies are included. The guide, published 
by San Francisco’s Bay Commercial Lighting, is $5.00 
per copy. Circle 93 


EMERGENCY LIGHT 

A four-page, full color brochure 
is available describing the Cava- 
lier 11, acontemporary styled 
emergency light. The brochure 
also illustrates the three-step, 
labor-saving installation made 
possible by ac and battery quick- 


connect plugs. Other features 

detailed include the 6-volt main- 
tenance-free battery; 120/277-volt dual input trans- 
automatic, temperature compensated SCR 
c line latch; brownout circuit; and low-volt- 
age disconnect. Lightalarms Electronics Corporation, 
Baldwin, NY. Circle 91 


= DECORATIVE AREA 

“yeas: 7-7 LUMINAIRE 
E? Decashield II decorative area 
luminaire is detailed in a 
«(f° brochure that includes suggested 
= applications, product features 
Kawi and benefits, ordering informa- 

. 


tion, dimensions, and ballast and 
photometric data. Decashield 
uses high-pressure sodium and 
metal halide lamps in a wide range of wattages, and 
features a heavy-duty die-cast aluminum housing. GE 
Lighting Systems, Hendersonville, NC. Circle 92 


Appleton Lamplighter. 

The first choice of the design community 
for custom lighting, architectural metal 
fabrication. 


GUARANTEEING: 

* Integrity of design Professional staff 

* Engineering * Quality materials & products 
* American craftsmanship * Affordability 

* North American wide representation 

* Delivery 


Willis Corroon Plaza * Nashville , TN 
3' 6" H x 2' 8" Dia. + Polished and brushed 
nickel plated, polished stainless steel and 
glass. * One 150 w A-21 lamp 
Architect:Earl Swensson Assoc. 
Nashville, TN 
Support LIGHTFAIR 
NEW YORK 
May 6-8, 1992 


APPLETON 


Lamplighter 


PO. BOX 1434, APPLETON, WI 54913 USA 
PHONE: 414-739-9001 FAX: 414-739-1656 


Specifiers catalog available on request. 
Call for the contact in your area. 
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n this time of recession, when work has become increasingly 
ו‎ difficult to find, perhaps there is an overlooked source—the U.S. 
public school system. A survey recently sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators (AASA) points up how 
poorly informed superintendents and administrators are on how to 
save energy, how to use rebates to their advantage. how to save 
money through proper maintenance, etc. Here is an opportunity for 
lighting professionals to not only get work. but to help the school 
system conserve energy and create a better learning environment 


TIME TO EDUCATE 
THE EDUCATORS 


The findings show that less than half the U.S. school districts 
have effective energy programs at a time when energy costs for 
heating. cooling and lighting buildings have shown a steady 
increase, esp lly over the last three years. While school 
authorities confront deeper and deeper budget cuts, the nation’s 
public schools will face an energy bill that will inerease by about 
$490 million in 1991, according to the survey. 

To pay the rising energy bill, the survey found, school adminis- 
trators are increasingly dipping into their building maintenance 


for students at the same time. 

Following are details on the 
AASA survey, a brief look at 
solving a lighting problem in 
Naaman Forest High School, and 
what one company is doing to 
promote a win-win situation in 
upgrading schools’ energy sys- 
tems. 

Nearly five million American 
public school students go to class 
in buildings that are inadequate. 
The survey found that 13.200 U.S. 
schools—one in eight—provide 
poor environments for learning. 

Administrators cited the old 
age of buildings as the primary 
reason for inadequate schools. 
Nearly one-third of the nation’s 
110,000 public schools were 
built before World War 11. and 
only 11 percent have been con- 
structed since 1980, according to 
the survey. The problem is the 
most severe in the Southeast, 
where administrators reported 
that 83 percent of the substan- 
dard schools were too old to pro- 
vide a good place for learning. 

Besides the age of buildings, 
the administrators also cited over- 
crowding, structural and environ- 
mental hazards and poor or non- 


ES See RE ED: 


THE PLAIN TRUTH 
FROM AASA SURVEY 


* At the federal level and in most states, there 
is a serious leadership void in providing schools 
with facility guidance. 

- No one source dominates as a source of 
energy information for the nation’s schools. 

- No more than 20 percent of the districts rely 
on any given source of energy information. 

* More districts rely on utility companies and 
outside consultants than any other source, 
except in the Southeast where only 4 percent of 
the districts rely on architects/engineers. South- 
eastern districts rely mostly on professional con- 
ferences and literature, which is the third most 
popular source for all districts. 

- Only 16 percent of the districts rely primari- 
ly on their state energy offices for energy infor- 
mation. Administrators are getting virtually no 
facility or energy guidance from universities. 

- Only 20.3 percent of the school systems rely 
on consultants, primarily architects and engi- 
neers, for their energy information; yet, approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the A&E recommendations 
are never implemented because of factors 
A&E’s neglected to consider. 

* School administrators do not view equipment 
vendors as a primary source of information. 


SS ב‎ mms E) 


budgets, further hastening the 
decline of their physical plant, 
increasing energy and other costs, 
and causing deterioration of air 
quality in the schools. 

Research conducted for the 
AASA found that the energy man- 
agement programs could reduce 
the schools’ $7.4 billion energy bill 
by 25 percent or $1.85 billion. The 
survey found that more than one- 
third of the nation’s school districts 
have not conducted energy audits 
and most audits (67 percent) are 
outdated because they are at least 
four years old. 

Nearly half the districts in the 
Northeast and West reported they 
have not conducted any energy 
audits of their buildings. The best 
records were in the Central and 
Southeast. where at least 72 per- 
cent of the districts said they had 
conducted audits on some of their 
buildings. 

The administrators responding 
to the survey identified three major 
barriers to improving school ener- 
gy efficiency: lack of money, the 
financial demands of educational 
programs „and the need to meet fed- 
eral environmental mandates, such 
as those dealing with asbestos. 


existent heating, air-conditioning, and electrical and mechanical 
systems as major factors in making their schools inadequate. 

The nationwide survey, the first such survey in nearly 30 
years to examine the physical condition of America’s schools, 
also provided the first report card on energy practices and con- 
servation in the nation’s schools since 1979. The survey was 
conducted by the AASA, an organization representing 18,500 
of the nation’s school superintendents and other top adminis- 
trators. The AASA study is supported by a grant from Honey- 
well, with data augmented from a survey conducted by Educa- 
tional Research Service. 
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In spite of the barriers, some schools are coping with and 
overcoming these challenges with the help of energy experts 
and the private sector. 


CASE STUDY 

Naaman Forest High School, the newest of five high 
schools in Garland and a showcase for the district, had a “glar- 
ing” problem. Its long halls are lined with white tiles that 
reflect the light from 4-foot by 4-foot, eight-lamp fluorescent 
fixtures. To save energy and reduce glare, alternate fixtures 
were turned off, but the white tiles left the hallways with alter- 


nating and unacceptable areas of glare and darkness. 

Under the leadership of assistant superintendent, Robert 
Sewell, Ph.D., the Garland Independent School District (GISD) 
had implemented an aggressive energy conservation program 
that reduced overall energy usage by 30 percent in 10 years 
James Moss, GISD energy conservationist, has direct responsi 
bility for the program. 

To solve the hallway problem at Naaman Forest, Moss 
decided to test a fluorescent lighting control system, where the 
halls are lit about 12 hours a day. Moss had already installed 
energy-saving 34-watt lamps instead of the original 40-watt 
lamps. The control test involved six 9-amp lighting branch cir- 
cuits, each using 2,493 watts. Using a lighting control system 
reduced light output by about 30 percent, 


Honeywell guarantees that the upgrades will be paid for out 
of the savings realized by improved operating efficiency and 
conserved energy. The School Services Program is self-fund 
ing, therefore, school districts will have adequate cash flow to 
meet project payments as they come due. If savings fall short at 
any time, Honeywell will make up the difference 

James Moss, and Honeywell School Services Program are 
just two examples of how the professional, manufacturing, and 
institutional communities are working together for everyone's 
benefit. The need for energy conservation techniques in 
schools is there, It’s up to the lighting community to use its 
expertise to transform them into success stories that will benefit 
themselves, the children, and the environment 


resulting in energy savings of 738 watts 
or 29.6 percent. Six output modules and 
four control modules were required 

To maintain lamp life, the lights were 
turned on to full strength when mainte- 


nance crews arrived, but the energy man- 


agement system automatically dimmed 
them a few minutes later by 30 percent—a 


large percentage because of the white tiles. 

The test was successful and Moss cal 
culated the actual payback period was 
about six months. Now the Naaman Forest 
High School halls are lit evenly, with the 
light at a comfortable level, and with an 
efficient use of energy. Though Naaman 


Forest installed a Honeywell control sys- 
tem, Honeywell has organized a broader 
program of products and services designed 
to help schools save money and energy. 


HONEYWELL SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 


The Honeywell School Services Pro- 


gram, created by Honeywell's Commer- 
cial Buildings Group. is currently help- 


ing more than 750 school districts across 
America. The School Services Program 
is a selection of flexible products and ser- 
vices that are customized to meet each 
school district's unique needs. 

School districts enter into a partner- 
ship with Honeywell—an exchange of | 
information so the program’s energy | 
experts learn about the school districts 
specific problems. Out of this comes a 
list of solutions, which might include | 
repairing and updating HVAC and light- | 
ing systems, and customized staff train- 


ing. 


SFC/SMC Series 


Light on the wall, 
from the wall. Or bot! 
Indirect versatility is 
the asymmetric 
superiority of the 
SFC/SMC Wall 
Sconce Series. 
Die-cast aluminum 
with translucent 
white-acrylic or 
spun-aluminum bowl, 
lampings through 


400W MH. For any 
diverse space, the 
choice is SPI. 


SPI Lighting Inc. 

10400 North Enterprise Drive 
Mequon, Wisconsin 53092 
414 242 1420 
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BY RONALD HARWOOD 


he news and financial reports constantly relay the American 

industries’ slipping position against foreign competition. Beat- 
en in every market, relegated to second or third position internation- 
ally, American manufacturers have truly taken a blow to their image 
as well as their pocketbooks. We Americans look down at our own 
ability to compete in the arena of high technology and blame the big 
conglomerates for being fat cats during the 
1960s and 1970s, and allowing more 
aggressive nations to surpass ours in both 
quality and performance. 

It is our responsibility to realize that 
the American lighting industry, as we 


ר------------- 


With each 


ISSUES & 
OPINIONS 


SPECIFY TYPE “A” 
OR BETTER 


1890s. It was at this point that technologies merged, along with 
corporations, to form General Electric. By the turn of the centu- 
ry, lighting fixture manufacturers began to emerge, finding all 
the business they needed just by creating lampholders or inte- 
grating the new incandescent source into their decorative chan- 
deliers and wall sconces. 

Thousands of patents issued to hundreds of inventors 
insured most companies a head start into any endeavor they 
chose. Names like Edison, Steinmetz 
and Bell filled the United States 
Patent office dockets on behalf of 
their prospering corporations. Contin- 
uing through the 1950s, each lighting 
manufacturer created its niche in the 


know it, is on the endangered species substitution, marketplace by designing something 
list. Lighting designers, architects, engi- new, painting it a different color or 
neers and contractors have had an unwit- specifiers building a special application product. 


ting hand in putting our industry on the 
brink of destruction. Through a complex 
set of circumstances, we have allowed 
the erosion of technological advance- 
ments to resonate through the industry 


may be 
directly 


Many fixtures today are still referred 
to by names indicative of the manu- 
facturer's trademark rather than their 
generic description. 

Around the time of the oil cri 


sin 


and escalate to a self-destructing posi- the early 1970s, the lighting industry 
tion. How, with such a head start, could responsible began to divide itself into two distinct 
we have gone so wrong? f categories. The “me-too” group that 

The United States’ lighting industry, or specialized in making it cheaper and 


spared from the ravages of foreign mar- 
keters for the last 20 years by Underwrit- 
ers Laboratories requirements, has final- 
ly taken a severe hit. European and 
Asian lamp manufacturers find it easier 
to compete in America than in their 
homelands. Now fixture manufacturers 
are following suit. 

We have responded to these offshore 
competitors in a very strange way. The 
other major players, the “Pacmen” of 
illumination, have gobbled up little 
regional lighting companies, drawn off the profits and discard- 
ed design and marketing personnel assuming that packaging all 
lighting needs under one corporate sales force is the key to 
long-term success. 

As you read this today, these same Pacmen are shaking their 
heads wondering where they went wrong. Profits are either down 
or non-existent. Plants that manufacture two by fours are taking 
orders at prices that are based on keeping their doors open. Ironical- 
ly, a few specialty shops have survived, with some even prosper- 
ing, during this downward cycle. As more and more lighting com- 
panies float to the surface, those left over offer us a glimpse into the 
past and an insight for the future. Their reasons for survival, cou- 
pled with American manufacturing know-how are the keys to the 
future of the American lighting industry. 

Our electric lighting industry began in full swing by the 
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destroying 
the goals we 
are trying to 
attain. 


ec ec a ec ee eee ce eed 


faster, and the performance group that 
made it perform better or install easier. 
Both approaches seemed appropriate at 
the time. Labor costs were rising and 
the ability to build a cheaper fixture 
helped control inflation. More light for 
less money, and more light for less 
energy became the anthem of the mass- 
es. On the other hand, competition in 
the real estate market fueled an interest 
in using creative lighting design, cou- 
pled with dramatic architecture and 
decor, to offer owners and developers a better-looking building. 
This pushed the small custom shops to produce larger quantities 
of specialty fixtures to the point that many created standard 
products from once custom luminaires. It is this custom “job 
shop” that seems to be winning out in the long run. 

Awareness in good lighting design is growing stronger each 
year, Witness the almost logarithmic rise in young lighting 
design firms as well as the proliferation of foreign design-ori- 
ented product to serve their needs. Why are the foreign com- 
petitors gaining an advantage and possibly a stranglehold over 
our continental manufacturers? Let us review. 

At the point when the “me-too” group was knocking off 
everyone else's product, the cost of filing patents and defending 
them in the courts was astromonical. Unfortunately, it seems as 
though the patent office was totally unprepared to uphold newly 


filed lighting patents. Perhaps many of the old ones were expir- 
ing too, creating even more confusion. At nearly the speed of 
light, the larger companies dropped their strong desire to patent 
and market unique and innovative products in view of their 
inability to justify the research and development costs. As soon 
as something new entered the market, after two years of 
research and patent applications, someone copied the product 
bend for bend, confident that the high costs of patent defenses 
(coupled with the lack of court muscle) would keep them out of 
harm’s way. To compound the problem, we specifiers allowed 
substitutions based on cost or availability. Yes, we are part of 
the problem too—a big part. 

Specifiers began an elaborate debate over the allowance of 
substitutions and the loosening of “one name spec” criteria. 
Some say that in order to forward the use 


HARWOOD JOINS ADVISORY BOARD 

ARCHITECTURAL LIGHTING is pleased to welcome 
Ronald Harwood as the most recent addition to the Editori- 
al Advisory Board. Mr. Harwood is the principal and 
senior designer of Illuminating Concepts, Farmington 
Hills, MI. As an IES member and leading designer in the 


field, Harwood has authored numerous articles on topics 


ranging from new design and installation techniques to 
industry developments. He is also a reg- 
ular speaker at industry conferences, 
seminars and college classes. From 
1964 to the present, Harwood has divid- 
ed his time between music and lighting 
design. His background comes from an 
unusual mix of live stage and roadshow 
performances and 20 years in the 
design-build contracting business. Har- 
wood formed his lighting design firm by blending the 
underlying principles of these two areas Illuminating Con- 
cepts recently celebrated its 10-year anniversary by form- 
ing the Inner Light Group, a team responsible for product 
research and the development of new lighting tools. 


of creative lighting design, we should 
allow, and in fact even invite, substitu- 
tions. Others say that good lighting design 
practices should inherently include the 
practice of specifying the exact product 
that fits the price/performance ratio the job 


i nan ee F The efficiency is fluorescent. The effect is A 
requires; allowing substitutions only for eel Unlqueoptical control Inia j 
well-examined reasons. AD recessed compact fluorescent fixture. | 

If both arguments have their merits, the Long lamp life: 10,000 hours! Extra- 4% 9 WATT 


deciding vote should include the under- 
standing that with each substitution, we 
may be directly responsible for destroying 
the very goals we are trying to attain, 

If we expect American manufacturers 


complete range of 


reflector finishes. 


to give us a heightened “state of the art” | | DTT's expand 

with each new catalog, and provide us our Standards 
ith improved tools to enhance our lumi aka Ses 

with improved tools to e 6 1- || increase your 

nous environment, we also need todo our | | lighting options. 


For information 
and the name 


share to reward them for their efforts. 
Lighting design is here to stay. No longer 


> 3 0 ד‎ a of your local 
tenuous, more and more major corpora- representative, 
tions, architects and interior designers call 212-838-5212; 
are depending upon professional lighting fax 212-888-7981. 


designers to be part of the team, Now, we 
need to pay our dues. 

The United States Patent Office and 
the federal courts are now doing a fine 
job of protecting the mental property and 
licensing interests of inventors. The man- 
ufacturers that have been responsible for 
helping us get started in lighting design 
need our support. By using the best tools 
for the job and not allowing knock-offs 


without serious patent scrutiny, perfor- 
mance testing and construction quality, | 


5 


ordinary flexibility: a downlight 
and five wallwash reflectors = 
fit the same housing. A 4 


apertures, wattages, 


fi 


8° 9 WATT 


©’ 26WATT 


PRON PRICE 


ARCHITECTURAL LIGHTING AT ITS BEST | 


We assure the resuscitation of the Ameri- 
can lighting industry. Specify type “A” 
OR BETTER. 
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SHAKES & SHIMMERS: 
(Opposite page) As 
the water moves 
down the wall and 
through the ridged 
channel, the uplights 
and sidelighting cre- 
ate a shimmering 
effect. 


WARMING THE WALL: 
(Left) Incandescent 
was chosen to make 
the wall appear warm 
and inviting, as well 
as for its dimming 
capabilities. 


Mill Race Park 


KELLOGG’S GIFT TO BATTLE CREEK IS ARCHITECTURE AND ART 
ENHANCED WITH LIGHT 


BY WANDA JANKOWSKI EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


| ₪ e the concrete structures were built in downtown Bat- 
tle Creek, there had existed a Mill Race, constructed in the 
middle of the past century between two rivers to provide a 
waterway for milling operations, and so promote industry. The 
Kellogg Foundation, which is constructing an office building 
near the former site of the Mill Race, decided to give something 
back to the city of Battle Creek, and so has created a pocket 
park—Mill Race Park—across the street from the office build- 
ing, that recognizes and preserves this one aspect of important 
local history. 

“The original Mill Race actuall 
the Kellogg Foundation is constructing their building,” says 
George Sass, principal in charge of design and engineering, 


ran through the site where 


Johnson, Johnson & Roy/inc. “It was covered over years ago 
with structures, but what Kellogg wanted to do was to com- 
memorate the fact that the Mill Race had been at that location. 
And so the plaza is dedicated to the history of the Mill Race and 


the person who had it built, Sans McCamly.” 

Consequently, the main feature of the park is a water wall 
and run, reminiscent of the original Mill Race. 

“The water pours over the top of the wall, and then down 
through the run, which is about the same width as the original 
Mill Race,” says Sass. “The side walls are built of fieldstone, as 
were the walls of the race. The bed of the original Mill Race 
would have been dirt. But without using a great depth of water, 
we wanted to create some ripple action in the water itself, so we 


installed a surface that would do that." A bed of dark grey stones 
that are set at an angle make the water ripple as it flows. 

The water used in the run is recycled continuously. When 
the pumps are turned off in the winter, the water is stored in a 
holding tank below ground. 

The vertical stone wall behind the water stretches out, water- 
free, on the left and right of the run, and serves as the backdrop 
for a series of three-dimensional sculptures by Timothy Wood- 
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ART & LIGHT: (Below) 
The three-dimension- 
al works of art depict- 
ing the creation of the 
Mill Race are illumi- 
nated with in-ground, 
250-watt, PAR 38 
units. 
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man. The artworks depict the story of the Mill 
Race from the clearing of the woodland in the 
sculpture placed at the far left of the wall, to the 
opening of the water channel depicted at the far 
right. On either side of the water run are open 
walkways and planting beds for the enjoyment of 
day and nighttime strollers. 

The wall is intended to block out the surround- 
ing environment to give the park a relaxing, quiet 
atmosphere all its own, The decision to opt for 
recessed rather than pole-mounted lighting fix- 
tures was an intentional one as well. 

“That was something that we and the landscape 
architects felt very strongly about,” says Gary 
Woodall, project designer, at Gary Steffy Lighting 
Design, Inc. “We wanted the main feature of the 
park to be the water wall. Any sort of vertical ele- 
ment in the park would detract from the wall and 
be distracting.” 

Original plans for the park had included a free- 
standing sculpture, but as Woodall explains, there 
was no need for it after all 

“Once we found Timothy Woodman’s work and 
concluded that his was the most animated art we had 
seen and would work well within the overall context 
of the park, we just decided that any freestanding 
sculpture would compete with his pieces, so we 
decided not to add any additional sculpture and 
relied on his works to carry it,” Woodall says. 
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Though all the lighting is recessed, the units 
and light sources used vary. Burial units fitted with 
250-watt, PAR 38 quartz incandescent reflector 
lamps, are placed single file in front of the walls to 
highlight the artworks, On the bridge over the 
water run, integrated into the handrailing detail are 
90-watt incandescent A-lamp uplights with 
etched glass lenses that provide a soft glow and 
highlight the pathway across the bridge. 

To illuminate the water wall, underwater-rated 
quartz 250-watt, PAR38 fixtures are installed in 
the stone bed beneath the water run. The rippling 
water run is made to shimmer with 50-watt, PAR 
20 units in 4-inch diameter housings recessed in 
the side stone walls. 

The plantings are lighted with the same 4-inch 
diameter lights, but instead of a lens,a cast louver 
is fitte 
instead of incandescent sources, the tree uplights 
use deluxe white mercury vapor lamps. 

Easy access is gained to all units by unscrewing 
the lenses and louvers from the top for relamping. 

To allay concerns about water leakage, the design 
team visited the manufacturer for demonstrations of 
the specified units. The fixtures used, according to 
Woodall, combine underwater pool lighting technol- 
ogy with in-ground uplight housings. 

Upon first consideration, high-intensity dis- 
charge sources might seem to be a more appropri- 


onto the fixtures in the path areas. And 


ate choice for an outdoor lighting project, particu- 
larly given the need for energy efficiency in design 


today. However, there were good reasons why the 
lighting team chose to make this a primarily incan- 
descent project 

“For time-of-day control (dimming lights up 
and down depending on time and/or expected 
functions with a time-machine), for candlepower 
versus wattage and luminaire size, and for mainte- 
nance, the incandescent sources made a lot of 
sense for this particular project. Also, the park is a 


public amentiy provided by the Kellogg Founda- 


tion, and as such it should embody a universal 
appeal—something incandescent does quite 


well,” says Gary Steffy 

“We wanted to have a dynamic dimming sys- 
tem, so the wall could change appearance during 
the evening. Each group of lights is on its own 
independent control channel, so we can dim the 
left side of the wall separately from the right 
side,for example, and the water wall itself under- 
“says Woodall 


“Regarding energy efficiency, the nearest equiva- 


neath the bridg 


lent light source we could have used to produce the 
same intensity of light on the wall would have been 
the 175-watt metal halide lamp. Given the fact that 
we have dimmed back the incandescent units, our 
input watts would be about the same for metal halide 
as they are for the incandescent,” says Woodall. 


“We also wanted to tell a color story. The mer- 
cury vapor fixtures were chosen to highlight the 
trees because they enhance the blue-green quality 
of the plantings. And the incandescent lighting 
cast on the wall allows the stone to take on a warm, 
inviting appearance.” 

The project began with the land purchase in 
August 1989. Mill Race Park was opened to the 
public in October 1991, The 180,000 square foot 
office building will be completed in 1992 


DETAILS 

PROJECT: MILL RACE PARK 
LOCATION: BATTLE CREEK, MI 
OWNERS: W.K. KELLOGG FOUNDATION, and the CITY OF 
BATTLE CREEK 

LIGHTING DESIGNER: GARY STEFFY LIGHTING DESIGN 
INC 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: JOHNSON, JOHNSON & 
ROY/INC 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER: NEIL ADAMS, INC 
CONTRACTOR: GRANGER CORPORATION 
CONSTRUCTION MANAGER: W ALBRIDGE-ALDINGER 
ARTIST: TIM WOODMAN 

PHOTOGRAPHER: ROBERT EOVALD! 

LIGHTING MANUFACTURERS: HYDREL: in-pavement and 
tree uplights; and STERNER: step li 


hting 
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BLUE & GREEN: 
(Below) To enhance 
the blue/green color- 
ing of the plantings, 
deluxe white mercury 
vapor fixtures have 
been installed to 
uplight the trees. 
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Visual Expanse 


ACMAT HEADQUARTERS IS A HAVEN OF RELAXED OPENNESS 
ENHANCED BY THE LIGHTING OF MESH & JUUL, INC. 


BY WANDA JANKOWSKI EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
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hey can have their cake and eat it--a luxuri- 

ous look that's easy to maintain,” says 
lighting designer Diana Juul, Mesh & Juul 
Inc., about the custom fluorescent system 
designed for the new headquarters of the 
ACMAT Corporation. The system not only 
provides comfortable light for the interior 
spaces, but establishes a clean, linear image 
for the building when viewed from the out- 
side. 

ACMAT Corporation consists of five major 
divisions: ACMAT Corp. construction contrac- 
tors; ACSTAR Insurance Company; United 
Coastal Insurance; AMINS personal and commer- 
cial line insurance agency; and Geremia Electric 
Company. The ACMAT Corporation purchased a 
70,000 square foot office building in New Britain, 


CT with the intention of unifying its subsidiaries in 
one corporate headquarters. 

Though the building is seven stories high, mak- 
ing it the tallest building in New Britain, the head- 
quarters 8 located on the top two floors--approxi- 
mately 20,000 gross square feet. The corporation 


required that the interior renovation achieve 
“AAA” construction rated office space (ACMAT 
was the contractor for the new offices), and that the 


space embody a sophistication and elegance that 


would showcase ACMAT's construction and 
design implementation expertise. 

The views from the offices seemed contradicto- 
ry: long-range, beautiful vistas of the Connecticut 
countryside: and the short-range hodgepodge of 
old industrial building rooftops, and tarred flat 
roofs of strip shopping centers. One of the design 
goals, then, was to emphasize the lovely long- 
range view, while deemphasizing the immediate 
surroundings. 

The existing windows, typical of buildings 
designed in the 1960s, were large and unencum- 
bered, and extended above the finishedjceiling. 
The architect, Russell Gibson Von Dohlen, Inc., 
opted to capitalize on this and exposed the full 
exterior windows by raising the ceilings in the 
perimeter of the office space. (The floor-to-deck 
space was not enough to maintain a higher ceiling 
throughout the floors.) 

Then instead of installing rows of executive 
window offices, the private offices have been set 
away from the windows, off a corridor that encir 
cles the perimeter of each floor. The walls of the 
offices facing the windows have full-glass fronts 
and doors. The double window view to the exterior 
cuts down on the noticeability of the immediate 


cluttered rooftop scene. 


STAINED GLASS: The 
building lobby and 
ACMAT offices are 
filled with rich mate- 
rials like the stained 
glass wall in the 
lobby (detail, oppo- 
site page, top). 


STEP BY STEP: The 
custom fluorescent 
system borders the 
soffit over the inter- 
nal stairwell (oppo- 
site page, bottom). 
Secretarial areas 
(below) are lit with A- 
lamp downligt units. 
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SENIOR OFFICE: 
(Right) Incandescent 
recessed fixtures 
highlight artwork 
and bring out the 
richness of materials 
and finishes. 


MAKING AN 
ENTRANCE: The refur- 
bished building lobby 
(below) is replete 
with variations of the 
ACMAT triangle logo. 


“And everybody gets to walk around the corri- 
dor and enjoy the views,” says Juul. “That also 
means corporate executives have slightly smaller 
offices, but because they have glass office walls 
and the expansive view through to the exterior past 
the perimeter corridor, everybody feels it's very 
spacious and light. 

“The finishes are all 
very expensive, and 
since we were also 
charged with the task of 
making these spaces 
home to a deluxe, high- 
quality corporate head- 
quarters, we knew that 
to some extent we 
would have to use 
incandescent lighting,” 
says Juul. “But given 
the state of the environ- 
ment and current energy 
restrictions, the ques- 
tion for us became, 
‘How can we get fluo- 
rescent to look and 
behave as high-end as 
incandescent?’.™ 

The solution found 
was to light the window wall corridor with a cus- 
tom perimeter fluorescent lighting system 
designed by Mesh & Juul Inc. “The linear system 
is backed up above the line of the offices’ glass 
walls to provide corridor lighting. Light also 
shines out through the glass windows and passers- 
by outside the building can see two lit bands at 
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night on the top two floors. The linear system uses 
T8 fluorescent lamps. So it's energy efficient, has a 
high-end look and serves as the visual signature of 
the building. 

“The fluorescent custom fixture actually consists 
of a bare strip with a punched metal housing and a 
white lens. It was not expensive, and it is easy to 
maintain--the system will last four to five years 
before it requires relamping. If we had installed 
expensive sconces with halogen lamps, the client 
would have been upset, because the lamps would 
have burned out by now,” says Juul. 

“What we try to do at Mesh & Juul Inc., is to pro- 
vide some source of ambient light in office situations. 
We don't want to rely solely on downlighting, which 
is contained and rather energy-ineffficient, and can 
lead to problems with shadowing and scalloping. So 
in this project we used a combination of both ambient 
illumination and direct downlighting,” says Juul. 

The linear character of the corridor illumination 
is repeated in private offices, via the use of pendant- 
mounted fluorescent fixtures. 

A benefit gained by not creating window offices 
is the reduced HVAC load. The need to provide air 
conditioning in individual offices on four exposures 
was minimized. 

Another lighting design criterion involved 
enhancing the many rich and luxurious materials and 
artworks adorning the offices. Swiss pearwood has a 
warm hue and consistent grain. Used in panelling, 
millwork, and custom filing and storage units, it 
visually unifies the spaces. The simple detailing of 
the millwork is complemented by integrating silk 
and linen upholstered walls. A quiet background is 
provided by the off-white custom wool carpet. 


The ACMAT logo, originally designed by Ray- 
mond Lowy, has been simplified and incorporated 
as the leitmotif of the project. The updated logo 
depicts touching triangles that represent the preci- 
sion required for successful interior space con- 
struction--the basis of ACMAT's business. The tri- 
angle became the visual cue leading visitors to the 
building. It appears frequently--for example, 
above the glass entrance doors in the mullions of 
the vestibules leading to the main lobby, in the pat- 
terning of the marble floor, and in the motif on the 
brass, bronze and copper elevator doors of the 
building lobby. Proceeding to the executive suite, 
ebony triangles are inlaid in the pearwood walls to 
denote the entrance to the main reception area and 
the executive chambers. 

Susan Daniel, art consultant, worked with Car- 
olle Jenkins, project designer for Russell Gibson 
Von Dohlen, and with the client to refurbish and 
augment ACMAT's existing art collection. Stained 
glass art, for example, was commissioned espe- 
cially for the offices. 

Michael Pillars' glass screen was commis- 
sioned for the executive waiting area. The translu- 
cent glass screens the executive ante room from 
direct sight. 

Downlights are used in the secretarial worksta- 
tion areas, in conference rooms, senior executive 
offices, and in the reception area to provide task 
and ambient illumination and to highlight art- 
works, Most of the downlights are fitted with A- 
lamps because of the low ceiling height. 

“There's such a preconception that hiring a 
lighting designer means that the designer will cre- 
ate something that looks great, but is impractical 
and costly. This project was not a cheap job, but 


the approach is very practical. The T8 fluorescent 
lamp is still one of the most efficient ways to go 
and it guarantees good color rendering,” says Juul. 


DETAILS 

PROJECT: ACMAT OFFICES, NEW BRITAIN, CT 
OWNER & GENERAL CONTRACTOR: AMCAT CORP 
RLES BELLINGRATH, ROBERT POWELL 


LIGHTING DESIGNER: STEVEN MESH and DIANA JUUL 
MESH & JUUL, INC 

CONSULTANTS: SUSAN DANIEL, art; KENNETH VON 
ROENN, STUDIO GROUP and MICHAEL PILAR, MONARCH 
STUDIO, stained glass 

PHOTOGRAPHERS: MARK ROSS PHOTOGRAPHY, and 
RUSSELL GIBSON VON DOHLEN 

LIGHTING MANUFACTURERS: ART DIRECTIONS, ZUMTO- 


JN PRICE 


BEL, IPI, BOY 


PRIVATE OFFICE: 
(Above) Pendant 
fixtures in offices 
mimic the fluores- 
cent band in the cor- 
ridor. 


RECEPTION: (Left) 
Incandescent down- 
lights and pendants 
highlight artwork 
and pearwood sur- 
faces in the recep- 
tion area. 
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LIGHT SHIELDS: The 
shield-like custom 
sconces adorning the 
exterior frontage and 
interior columns are 
made of spun alu- 
minum with pyramid- 
shaped brass caps. 


irst impressions are important—at least they 
Foc for fast food establishments in shopping 
malls. Shoppers make 
based largely on visual information they take 


decisions on where to eat 
in in 
moments. At a glance, they answer for themselve 


area clean and congenial? 


questions like: Is the eatin 
Is the food appealing? Is the price 
y, Should we eat here? Get- 
visitors to Cherry Cr 


tht? Is the service 

efficient?, and ultimat 
BALANCED BAYS: ting k Shopping Center in 
Denver, CO to eat at Paul's Place was the job of the 
design team at Victor Huff Par 


Bevelled glass panels 

ide the restaurant nership 
into bays unified by Paul's Place is a chain of gourmet fast food 
repeated design ele- restaurants featuring Healthmark items. The Che: 
ments, including sym- ry Creek franchise is intentionally designed to be 
metrical placement of more upscale than its predecessor 


pendants, sconces, For example, previous stores have ceramic tile 


and downlights. flooring in the queuing line. The Cherry Creek store 


has marble tile flooring,” says David Sprague, pro- 
ject designer. “Previously, 2 foot by 4 foot fluores- 
cent troffers had been 
Cherry Creek, we've 
wall washers, re 


1 of the lighting scheme. At 
sed a combination of quartz 
essed downlights, low-volt 


lighting, neon, and custom sconces 


Though a wide ranging palette of design elements 
is used, it is the sophisticated integration and repeti- 
tion of them that gives the space its “clas ell as 
fulfillir 


“Part of the design program called for us to cre- 


practical food service considerations. 


ate as much attention as possible at the entrance to 
lure in potential customers during the eight or so 
seconds a pedestrian takes to walk by. We wanted 
it to sparkle, almost like Las Vegas. In another sit- 
uation, we might have used a source like neon. But 
the mall management strictly specified that we 
could not use neon exposed tubing on any of the 
frontage—it was part of their design criteria. So 
we created a band of sconces to catch the eye and 
then draw attention into the space,” Sprague says 
The round “shield” part of the sconce is made 
of spun aluminum finished with a green lacquer 
Black-painted aluminum bands radiate from the 
center and are held on with purple screws, Set on 
top of the shield’s center is a brass pyramid. Light 
is thrown out from behind the pyramid and from 
behind the circular shield by a concealed A-lamp. 


The sconces, wall-mounted on columns in the 


SS | 
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interior that incorporate busing stations, provide 
decoration and some ambient light. The brass pyra- 
mid motif is repeated at the base of arched glass pan- 
els that divide the space into three bays and terminate 
visually in the food pickup area in the rear. The first 
glass panel displays the name of the restaurant. 

How to maintain the impression of fast, effi- 
cient service, even when the restaurant is busy, 
was a challenge resolved by placing the queuing 
line on the side wall of the restaurant and running it 
back to the order counter 

“The restaurant becomes so busy that if the line 
didn’t recede into the order area at the back of the 
space, the customers would be standing out in the 
mall corridor, which is a turn-off. People would 
think they had to wait a long time to be served, 


which is not the case,” says Sprague. “But by 
stacking those people along the inside wall, the 
line appears to be shorter than it actually is when 
viewed from the mall corridor.” 

Though there is a printed menu at the start of 
the queuing line, photographs of menu items hung 
along the wall and highlighted with T4 minican 
pendant-mounted fixtures give customers a 
mouth-watering idea 0 
the end of the line 


what's in store for them at 


The seating areas are more sophisticated in lay- 
out and in the materials used than those in previous 
Paul’s Places, The solid-surfaced tabletops, for 
example, are inlaid with a multi-colored geometric 
pattern that includes brass squares and brass 
perimeter banding. 

“Their program called for two seatings at every 
lunch period. We have incorporated a lot of 


deuces—tables for two—into the design so they can 


be ganged together. The tendency is for a single cus- 


tomer, or for two people to come in and sit at an 
empty table for four even if tables for two are emply. 
So we've tried to incorporate as many deuces as we 
can, that can be moved together to create seating for 
four if needed, to accommodate as many people 
comfortably as possible,” Spre 


zue says 

“In the seating areas, most of the ambient lighting 
comes from pendant fixtures fitted with G lamps,” 
says Spré 


16. The high ceilings above the central 


eating areas are painted black above bands of pink 
and blue neon which run along the perimeters, This 
creates a feeling of spaciousness. The pendants with- 
in the high-ceilinged areas are hung low enough to 


create a feeling of intimacy for diner 


, yet high 
enough so the tables can be moved around and 
ganged without creating pools of hotspots. 

The dual-colored neon banding in the eating 
areas is also repeated at the back of the space in the 
food pickup area. 

“Actually the mall design criteria specified that 
only white neon can be used inside the space, but 


we were able to install colored neon because it was 
an integral part of the design scheme,” Sprague 
explains. 

Low-voltage downlights pinspot plantings, and 
in other areas standard incandescent downlights 
are used. 


Instead of hanging the typical framed photo or 
painting on the windowless wall adjacent to tables, 
bands of color used in a shadow-box application 
are illuminated from within with incandescent 
tubelights to create visual interest. 

The salad bar is illuminated with low-voltage 
fixtures. Each lighting system in the restaurant is 
capable of being switched separately and dimmed. 


Because of the great height of the space, the SPACEY: The black- 


signers were able to orporale a 4 1 : ai 
designers were able to incorporate a mezzanine painted ceiling 


level mechanical room above the kitchen to house 
the HVAC, water heaters and air handling units. 
These air and cooling systems prevent the kitchen 
from becoming too hot, and affecting not only the 
kitchen workers, but customers ordering and eat- 
ing near the kitchen. 


extends up above 
the bands of pink 
and blue neon to cre- 


ate a feeling of spa- 
ciousness. 


DETAILS 
PROJECT: PAUL'S PLA 
LOCATION: DENVER, CO 

CLIENT/OWNER: MARC2SIX, INC 

ARCHITECT, AND LIGHTING AND INTERIOR DESIGNER: 
VICTOR HUFF, principal and DAVID SPRAGUE, project designer 
VICTOR HUFF PARTNERSHIP 

ELECTRICIAN: CONTEMPORARY ELECTRIC 
PHOTOGRAPHER: KARL FRANCETIC, FRANC 
TOGRAPHY 

LIGHTING MANUFACTURERS: HALO LIGHTING 
NEOSOURCE, TREND LIGHTING, CREATIVE LIGHTING 


IC PHO- 
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XPLORE 
NEW DIMENSIONS 
IN ILLUMINATION 
AT 


LIGHTFAIR 


INTERNATIONAL 


May 6-8, 1992 
Jacob K. Javits 
Convention Center 


New York City 


LIGHT 
YEARS 
AHEAD! 


What do architects, engineers, interior 
designers, lighting designers, facility manag- 
ers, landscape architects, developers, contrac- 
tors, and other specifiers do when there is a 
slow-down in both residential and commercial 
new construction? 


They prepare for the upturn! 


e They are the ones who see a half-full rather 
than a half-empty glass. 


e They are the ones who are making contact 
with the industry's leading suppliers, so they 
can specify with precision, forethought, and 
creativity. 


e They are the ones who are actively network- 
ing with professional associates to learn of 
new business opportunities. 


e They are the ones who keep up with the 
regulatory environment, so they can take 
advantage of mandated projects. 


« They are the ones who are keeping a careful 
eye on global developments, and what they 
might offer in terms of new business. 


e They are the ones who want to learn about 
new design solutions, hot markets, the latest 
technology. 


They are the ones who expect to be ready 
when inventories finally dwindle and capital 
markets open up... 


Do they sound like you? 


If 50, you belong at 
LIGHTFAIR INTERNATIONAL. 


LIGHTFAIR INTERNATIONAL... 

ONE OF A KIND 

The recovery is coming! And LIGHTFAIR 
INTERNATIONAL is the show that gives you the 
tools you need to increase revenues, improve 
productivity, enhance design capabilities, and 
gain a competitive edge. According to the 
annual survey conducted for Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the U.S., apartments will 
start to recover in 1992, industrial and regional 
shopping centers in 1993, “other” retail in 1994, 
offices in 1995, and hotels in 1996. LIGHTFAIR 
INTERNATIONAL, the only dedicated lighting 
show, can not only prepare you for the up- 
swings, but add new dimensions to your 
present skills while traditional markets are still 
tight. According to major economic forecast- 
ers, the future belongs to those who are ready 
to hit the ground running. 
Does that sound like you? 


LIGHTFAIR INTERNATIONAL... 

A GATHERING OF 

MAJOR SUPPLIERS 

Virtually every major supplier, as well as 
newcomers to the industry, have reserved 
exhibit space at LIGHTFAIR INTERNATIONAL. In 
nearly 500 booths, you will find such lighting 
categories as... 


e Commercial 

e Controls 

e Fluorescent 

e Custom Application 
e Industrial 

eLamps 

e Ballasts 


| e Lighting Design Software 


e Outdoor 
. Recessed Downlights 


PLUS: For the very first time-LIGHTFAIR 
INTERNATIONAL will present a decorative 
lighting pavilion featuring a wide variety of 
decorative products gathered together in an 
easy to find, readily-accessible location. 


LIGHTFAIR INTERNATIONAL... 

AN EDUCATIONAL FORUM 

FOR PROFESSIONALS 

Adistinguished faculty of experts from 
academia, corporate America, consulting, 
design services, publishing, research facilities, 
professional associations, and utilities has 
been recruited by LIGHTFAIR INTERNATIONAL'S 
prestigious Conference Advisory Board. They 
will offer a comprehensive seminar program 
targeting... 


e PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

. RESIDENTIAL & COMMERCIAL 
DESIGN FOCUS 

e ENERGY ISSUES 

e GLOBALIZATION 


Among the sessions within these tracks will 
be... 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS: Review of Outstanding 
Lighting Products From the Last 5 Years 
Charles Linn, Record Lighting Magazine 


e How to Make Down Lights and Accent Lights 


Work for You 
Randy Burkett, Randy Burkett Lighting Design 


e Do's and Don't's of Smart Lighting 
Gary Dulanski, Warshaw Electric Company 
Denis Darragh, MicroLite Corporation 


e What Do You Mean by OR EQUAL!!! 

Gary Dulanski, (Moderator) Warshaw Electric Company 
Mary Ann Hay, Syska & Hennessy 

Ernest Claire, Forest Electric 

Jim Willey, Speclite 


e From Beverly Hills to the Big Apple: Residential 
Lighting Techniques 

Lee Waldron, Grenald Associates, Ltd. 

Julia Poppen Rezek, Grenald Associates, Ltd. 


e How to Market Your Design Services 
Joan Capelin, Capelin Communications 


e The European Community: Standardization in 
Lighting (Presented by the International Commission on 
Illumination) 


Philip Wychorski, Eastman Kodak 
Al Gough, Lighting Research Institute 


e Museum Lighting Techniques in Commercial 
and Residential Settings 
William Riegel, William Riegel Lighting Design 


e Everything You Wanted to Know About HID 


Systems for Outdoor Applications 
John Kennedy, GE Nela Park 


e Energy Conservation in Europe and its Effects 
onLighting Design 
Janet Turner, Concord Lighting Limited 


«Lighting Help Wanted: 5 Ways to Get it 
Barbara Cianci, Horton-Lees Lighting Design, Inc. 
Karen Goldstick, Flack + Kurtz Consulting Engineers 


e The Artistry of Decorative Lighting 
Mark Kruger, Mark Kruger Lighting Design 


> Design Considerations in the Lighting of 
Outdoor Sports Facilities 
John Frier, J.P. Frier Lighting Design, inc. 


« The Carrot, The Stick, and The Flag: Promoting 


Energy Conservation in Lighting 
Robert Davis, Rensselaer Polytechnic institute 


e Merchandising Lighting: Unlocking the Secrets 
of Nike Town 
Robert Dupuy, RDS, Inc. 


e Uses and Abuses of Utility Rebate Dollars 
Robert Davis,(Moderator)Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst. 
Hayden McKay,Hayden McKay Lighting Design 
Charles Occhino, NALMCO 

Kevin Cress, New England Power Service Company 


e Lighting Kitchens and Baths 
Jane Grosslight, Florida State University 


Keeping Bright Lights From Turning into Dim 
Realities 
Gary Gordon, Gary Gordon Architectural Lighting, Inc. 


e Using Drama in Architectural Lighting 
Craig Roeder, Craig A. Roeder Associates, Inc. 


e How to Solve Lighting Problems in Audio 
Visual Facilities 
Michael Smith, Michael John Smith Lighting Consultant 


e Marketing Strategies for Exhibitors 
Pane! of Marketing Experts 


LIGHTFAIR INTERNATIONAL... 
DEFINING LAGNIAPPE 

“Lagniappe” means “bonus...something 
extra”...and you'll find lots of extras at 
LIGHTFAIR INTERNATIONAL. Among them: 


*CEU COURSE 
Illumination Specification for the Interior 


Designer (6hours accredited by ASID and IBD) 
Nancy Clanton, P.E., Clanton Engineering, Inc. 


*CEU COURSE 

Energy Saving Lighting 

(6 hours accredited by ASID and IBD) 
Steven Mesh, Mesh & Juul 


*SPECIAL ASID/NY PRESENTATION 
Lighting for the Aged in Residential and 
Commercial settings 


*SPECIAL DESIGNERS LIGHTING FORUM PRESEN- 


TATION 
The Possibilities & Limitations of Energy 
Efficient Lighting in Luxe Interiors 


“SPECIAL TUTORIAL 
How to Market Your Firm’s Design Services 
Abroad 


June Schoenfeld, June Schoenfeld Associates 


LIGHTFAIR INTERNATIONAL... 
A VISION OF THE FUTURE 


The New Product Showcase will highlight design 


and technical innovation that has occurred over 
the past year. Because the Showcase features 
new products only, the event, one of the most 
popular LIGHTFAIR INTERNATIONAL sessions, is 
always an eagerly awaited glimpse into future 
developments...and it is always sold out! 


LIGHTFAIR INTERNATIONAL... 

ATIME TO PLAY AND A TIME TO HONOR 
There are certain occasions when colleagues 
can come together to have a good time and 
serve a higher purpose as well. Two such 
occasions will occur at LIGHTFAIR INTERNA- 
TIONAL. 


DIFFA/CWAC PEDIATRIC AIDS FUNDRAISER 
The Design & Interior Furnishing Foundation for 
AIDS, and The Children With Aids Committee, 
have joined forces to present a gala party 
aboard the ship New Yorker. Included will be a 
cruise around Manhattan island, a five course 
dinner, an open bar, a raffle, and entertainment. 


IALD AWARDS DINNER 

An elegant cocktail reception, dinner, and 
Awards Ceremony, presented by IALD and co- 
sponsored by Interiors magazine, will recognize 
this year's outstanding lighting design projects 
and their designers. 


Circle No. 13 on product card. 


LIGHTFAIR 
INTERNATIONAL... 
MARK YOUR 
CALENDAR NOW 


MAY 6-8, 1992 


Return the coupon 
below to be added to 
the mailing list. You 
will receive complete 
show, conference, 
travel, hotel, and 
registration informa- 
tion just as soon as it 
becomes available. 
You may also fax the 
form to (404) 220- 
3030, or call 

(404) 220-2442. 
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| to your mailing list. 


| 240 Peachtree St. NW. 
| Suite 2200 
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BY CLARA DREVON 


nderstanding light involves being able to capture or create 

an interaction, an encounter, a tender embrace, a separa- 
tion, a rip. Brutal contrasts, tenderness of a dim evening; a 
grazing ray along a wall, sliding away; revelation of a rough 
textured surface, of the grain of a skin; landmark in the black 
night...all this is light. 

However, light is nothing by itself, but a phenomenon of 
physics. For man, it is an enigmatic halo in the sky, suggesting 
fire or ice, Indeed, light exists only through associations. Light 
comes to life at the same‘time as it starts playing with surfaces, 
volumes, straight or curved lines. 

From the notion of “light,” we evolve to that of “lights”: 
white, colored; natural or artificial; cool or warm; material or 
spiritual. This variety inspires the idea of a tour along which 
light interferes with elements that can be surfaces or vol- 
umes—objects stating themselves as points of reference in a 
spatial or historic context. 

In this article, the challenge of lighting objects to be pre- 
sented to a public, as in a museum or exhibit space—objects 


ILLUSTRATED GLOSSARY 
OF LIGHTING EFFECTS 


Included are visual examples of how the 


LIGHT & OBJECTS: 
A METAMORPHOSIS 


that have something to reveal—is explored visually. 

Light itself is revealing. Natural light emphasizes the char- 
acter of a site, suggests a season or a moment of the day. 
Whether natural or artificial, filtered, directed, dimmed or 
bounced, light reflects an intention and provokes different 
reactions. This is the reason why making choices for the duo of 
light/objects requires diligence and skill. 

The dual relationship starts with the qualities of the object to be 
presented. Those qualities will expose themselves to light, at the 
same time as light either imposes itself on the objects or becomes 
discrete as to almost disappear. The lighting options used depend on 
the semantic, plastic or poetic relationship one decides to establish. 

Architects have always taken daylight into consideration 
and some architectures reflect a real celebration of daylight. In 
spite of this, significant amounts of exhibition spaces cannot 
use the daylight provided by the building openings, either 
because of their inadequate locations (particularly in renova- 
tion cases), or for conservation reasons (ultraviolet rays caus- 
ing the deterioration of certain materials). 

To intervene with light in a space, one needs to know of both 
physical qualities of light and the existing light sources available. 


qualities of a natural stone can be 
manipulated by light. The lighting effects 
were achieved using two halogen 
photographic lamps, one low-voltage 
lamp (MR 16), and a few colored 
theatrical gels. No other professional 
lighting equipment was used. All 
photographs were taken with a 50mm 
lens, with no camera filters or special 
photographic effects or retouching. 
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“ORDINARY” OVERALL LIGHTING: The stone 
is set on matte white paper that curves up 
behind it. The light reflected by a white 
board from a tungsten halogen reflector 
lamp is aimed at the stone and background. 


MULTI-COLOR: The stone is set on a black 
acrylic plane. Light from one halogen lamp 
fitted with a yellow gel filter grazes the 
plane. Light from one halogen lamp fitted 
with a daylight blue filter highlights the 
stone from the top, and slightly behind. 


VOLUME/CONTOUR: It looks as if there is no 
visible support, but the stone is actually sus- 
pended in a fine net, with a horizontal white 
board placed far below it. Light from a halo- 
gen lamp is reflected by the white board, 
and aimed at the stone from the top. 


SATURATED COLOR: The stone is set on a 
white horizontal plane with a black vertical 
background. Light from a tungsten halogen 
reflector lamp fitted with a red gel filter is 
reflected by a white board onto the stone 
and horizontal plane. 


But the ability to locate light sources requires also the study of phe- 
nomena such as reflection, transmission and shadows. 

Reflection concerns all surfaces, matte or glossy. The sur- 
face of an object is composed of material particles that react to 


light individually. Those particles reflect in all directions 
(sometimes in specific directions) the light beams that corre- 
spond to their color; and absorb the others. 

A light beam can be compared to a ball that would be pro- 
jected with strength within a room. Some light beams would 
touch the walls, bounce on the ceiling and eventually on the 
object before entering our eye. Therefore, we do not only see 
through the beams received directly from the source, but also 
through those bouncing from the walls and the ceiling, which 
participate in lighting objects. Besides, the principle of reflec- 
tion has been used for a long time to purposely light some 


spaces with indirect sources. 

It is possible to determine the location of light sources, and 
the position of screens susceptible to direct light into specific 
directions, But one can also use transmitting screens to modify 
light. The transmission of transparent or translucent materials 
can be of three generic types: even transmission (without diffu- 


sion), diffuse transmission and mixed transmission. So, 
through the use of lenses, most light (specifically point 
sources) can be altered to become diffuse, textured or colored. 
How does light react when it meets a volume, as opposed to 
a screen? It projects a shadow on the background. As light trav- 
els in a rectilinear way (though a slight diffraction can be 
observed), the shape of the shadow projected on the screen is 
similar to the shape of the object, if the screen is perpendicular 
to the light beams, But as soon as those “perfect” conditions 
disappear, one finds a deformation in the shadow. There are 
many ways to play with this deformation and accentuate it if 
necessary. Incandescent point sources create usually stronger 
and more sharply cast shadows than fluorescent sources. 
Therefore, they are more suitable for enhancing relief qualities 
It turns out that light does not only enliven space, but it also has 
an active effect on objects it meets. Thus, we should wonder how 
the lighting of a volume/object conditions our vision of it, and to 
what extent light fits in with amore general environmental context. 
We recognize and react to objects based on our peception of 
their qualities: is it large or small; dark or light; smooth or 
rough, light or heavy, wet or dry, edible, wearable, decorative 


SILHOUETTE: The stone rests on a grey hori- 
zontal plane, and in front of a white vertical 
background. Halogen lamps—one on the 
right, one on the left—placed in front of the 
stone, are aimed at the background. 


PARTIAL COLOR: The stone is set on a black 
acrylic horizontal plane with a grey vertical 
background. A halogen lamp is placed 
behind the stone, and an MR 16 fitted with a 
red gel filter grazes the horizontal plane. 


THE HOLE: The object and its background 
seem to disappear. Grey vertical and hor- 
izontal planes are set beneath and behind 
the stone. An MR 16 is placed behind the 
stone and casts light through the hole. 


LEVITATION: The object seems to be lifted 
and suspended in space. The stone is actual- 
ly resting on a black acrylic horizontal plane, 
lit by a tungsten halogen reflector lamp 
placed above and slightly behind the stone. 


TEXTURE: The stone is set in front of and 
on grey planes. An MR 16 casts light 
through the hole from behind, and a 
reflector board bounces light back 
towards the front of the stone. 


SOFTNESS: The stone appears to be soft and 
spongy. It is set on a white plane, with a 
white background. Two halogen lamps—at 
right and left in front—cast light through a 
diffuser (heavy tracing paper). 
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or functional, etc. The example used here—a stone—is chosen 
deliberately because of its abstract shape, which allows viewers 
to see “anything” in it. At the same time, it has texture and vol 
ume qualities that come to life when appropriately lighted. 

An object does not always evoke similar images and impres- 
sions or reactions for everybody. The same object in different 
settings and situations, will suggest different things. Indeed, the 
principle of perception is part of a complex psychological and 
physical context. 

Cultural reference is probably the first element that affects 
the relationship between a person and an object 

The process of attribution calls on previous experience to detect 
shapes that are stored in our memory, and to identify an object. And 
what happens when we see a group of items? Consciousness can 
only perceive one “stimulus” at a time. So, several objects clearly 
related to each other will compose a unique message. This is why 
both the visual environment and the link that ties several objects are 
extremely important. They demonstrate an intention of organizing, 
or purposely breaking off. 

One reads an object according to the way it is presented. 


Indeed, depending on its position. its lighting, etc., the same 


object can acquire different significance. 

After qualifying an object, one has to determine what character- 
istics to emphasize, and which to tone down. Only then can one 
consider lighting solutions. For the use of light alone can give an 
object a different visual perception by: indicating something on the 
object, around it, at the surface of it, inside it, informing, revealing 
or dazzling, skimming or insisting, magnifying or reducing, under- 
lining, distorting, coloring, darkening or lightening, crushing, lift- 


ing up, isolatir 

Exhibiting an object is inevitably proposing a particular 
meaning for what is shown. The goal here is to let the observer 
dream, in front of objects that seem to transmit messages 
through simple evocations 


Clara Drevon is currently with Synergy Consultants, New 
York, NY. Though she graduated in 1990 from Pratt Institute, this 
article is derived froma study she conducted while a student at the 
Eiole Nationale Supepieure Des Arts Appliques Et Des Metiers 
D'Art in Paris, France. All photographs are by Clara Drevon. The 
study received the 1991 Richard Kelly Grant bestowed by the New 
York Section of the Illuminating Engineering Society 


FEATHERWEIGHT: The stone is suspended in 
fine netting and lit from below by two tung- 
sten halogen reflector lamps placed on the 
right and left of it. Though the stone is heavy, 
it appears lightweight. 


REFLECTION: The stone is set on black acrylic 
horizontal plane. One halogen lamp, locat- 
ed at the height of the horizontal plane, 
grazes it. Another located slightly to the left 
and slightly behind is aimed at the stone. 
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ANGLED SURFACES: Like angles are empha- 
sized. The stone is set on a black plane. A 
halogen lamp with beam shaper cylinder is 
placed above and behind. One MR 16 with 
blue gel casts light from below and left. 


ORIENTATION 1: The stone is sideways on a 
black acrylic plane. One halogen lamp in 
front and slightly to the right casts light on 
the stone, but not on the horizontal plane. 


DEPTH & DARKNESS: The stone is on a black 
plane, with a black background. One halo- 
gen lamp placed on the right, and one on 
the left are aimed at the stone. White paper 
cones reduce the beam angles. 


A 


ORIENTATION 2: The stone is sideways on a 
black acrylic plane. One halogen lamp 
behind the stone casts light that grazes the 
plane and the stone from the back. 


BY GERRY ZEKOWSKI 


hat is the most successful printed item in the United 

States? The Bible? No. Dollar bills? No. It’s the Under- 
writers Laboratories (UL) label. Six billion UL labels are print- 
ed and affixed each year to products all over the world. 

UL is in homes and businesses many times over, so how come 
we know so little about something that is so pervasive? The misin- 
formation abounds, we hear people talk about having “UL 
approval,” but there is no such thing as “UL approval.” We hear 
talk about THE UL LABEL, but there is no such thing as ONE 
LABEL—there are several labels, some with very different mean- 
ings. Not only are there different meanings, but there is a UL label 
that appears as an RU with the “R” written backwards. We hear of 
products that are UL Listed, Certified, Approved, and Recognized 
as if these terms meant the same thing. They do not, and for those of 
us in the lighting profession, it is important to know the differences. 


HOW UL CAME TO BE 
First, however, some brief history. UL was established in 1894 
in Chicago after the great Columbian Exposition saw the world's 
first mammoth display of electricity. The public witnessed not 
only the new Edison light bulb, but a rash of fires. The need for 
testing to insure fire safety became apparent and UL had its birth 
with start-up costs of $350. The great San Francisco earthquake 
and subsequent fires that destroyed 90 percent of the city provided 
amajor boost for UL. The insurance companies paid off their obli- 
gations, but lost 46 years of profits. In 1907, the insurance compa- 
nies helped enact revised building codes and by so 
doing broadened UL’s role for the country. As time 5 
passed and technology expanded, the need for safe- > 
ty testing in many other areas became apparent. UL Oy 
tested for the airline industry, for boat safety, non- 
slip floor waxes, explosives, etc., etc. Technology 
brings many benefits, but always with the risk of 
new hazards. 

To me a UL label is an insurance policy. In 
many situations I cannot visually determine if a 
product is safe. Recently, I became aware of a 
floor lamp that did not have a UL label. The 
lamp appeared well-made and was 
produced by a major manufacturer, 
but it did not have a UL label. I was 
asked to research the lamp regarding 
safety and ran some heat tests on it 


exterior of the bowl exceeded 170 
degrees centigrade, 338 F. That's 


Underwriters 
Laboratories Inc. ® Component Recognition Mark on his 


and found that the temperature on the LISTED 


UNDERSTANDING UL 


and Listing by UL. The UL label means to me that someone, 
more qualified than I, evaluated samples of a product for safe- 
ty and, therefore, both my client and I should feel safe, and 
secure in knowing we did our best. 

To say that a product is “UL approved” is incorrect. UL 
does not approve anything; the word “approval” implies a wide 
range of acceptance, and UL only tests for safety—not quality, 
durability, application, etc, 


LISTING VERSUS CLASSIFIED 

The classic UL label indicates that UL tested samples of a 
complete and total product and LISTED the product because it 
passed their safety tests, The presence of the listing label, what 
the UL calls the listing mark, also means that the individual 
product was manufactured under the UL’s follow-up services 
program. Therefore, the correct terminology is to say that the 
product is listed. UL avoids saying a product is “approved,” as 
they know that is the responsibility of the local governmental 
inspection authorities. 

A complete listing mark consists of four elements: the UL 
Mark, the word “Listed,” the product identity, and the control 
number. The UL Mark can be separated from the other parts: it 
can be printed on the manufacturer's label, or stamped into the 
product, However, all four label components are required. 

There is another type of label that has the UL Mark with the 
word “classified” over it, That label indicates that samples of the 
product were evaluated for certain types of uses only. The UL 
Mark, along with a statement on the hazards or conditions tested 

for, must be permanently affixed to the product. 
The statement allows the field inspection authori- 


the use for which the product was evaluated, 

The RU, with the backwards “R,” is what UL 
calls a Component Recognition Mark. It is used 
only on components that later will be included in a 
complete product that will subsequently be tested 
by UL. Such a recognition limits the use to certain 
conditions only. Plastics are Recognized Compo- 
nents, as certain uses would be safe and some not 
safe. The UL Component Recognition Mark, RU, 

limits the use to whatis safe. 
Transformers also could fall into that 

category. I recently spoke with a manu- 

facturer who tried to tell me that the 


S Fis ties to determine if the product is going to be put to 


transformer meant the whole product 
was “UL approved.” P.S., it was not! 
There is another label known as the 


dangerous! Ninety degrees centigrade is the (Top) Anoptionallogothatmay Field Evaluated Product Mark. If for some rea- 
maximum for safety of portable lamps, but how be used in conjunction withthe son a product gets into the field that does not 
could a consumer or professional determine complete UL Classification Mark- have a UL Listing Mark, UL can send an engi- 
that condition by visual means? We turned the ing. (Bottom) common UL logo neer to test a product in the field and that may 


product back to the manufacturer for redesign 


for Type”L” ListingMarks. even include heat testing. For a field testing 
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label, each individual product must be inspected by the UL 
investigator and so labeled. 

Not all new products have to be performance tested at UL to 
get a label. There is a category called “test exempt.” When 
incandescent, fluorescent, and portable lamps are constructed 
in ways specified by UL, the manufacturer can label the prod- 
uct without having to send it off to the UL labs. 

Through its long involvement in testing fixtures, UL has 
determined which fixture geometries and constructions pass 
the temperature tests. As such, UL has defined a test exempt 
portion of the incandescent, fluorescent, and portable lamp 
standards. This portion outlines the critical wattages, dimen- 
sions, and spacings needed to pass the temperature test. As 
such, performance of a temperature test is not necessary by 
cither the manufacturer or UL. When a manufacturer agrees to 
the test example procedure, they then have to agree to allow the 
UL Local Field Representative to enter their premises at any 
time to determine conformance with the standards. Certain fix- 
tures are not accepted within the test exempt category, for 
example, high-intensity discharge (HID) and wet label. 


Free information fast 


Use the reader service card to obtain 
complete details on products, services, 
and literature mentioned or advertised 
in this issue. 


Circle the number on the card 

that corresponds to each item of interest. 
Your inquiry will be forwarded 

free of charge, and information will be sent 
to you directly by the firm. 


UL PROCEDURES 

What are the procedures to get a UL Listing Mark for a 
product? Step one would be for a manufacturer to get the speci- 
fications from UL. They are called “Standards” and are avail- 
able in lighting product cagetories: UL 1570 for fluorescent, 
UL 1571 for incandescent, and UL 1572 for HID. These Stan- 
dards are highly detailed and inclusive. If, for instance, you 
wish to design a fixture to meet wet label requirements, the 
Standards provide the details explaining the test which simu- 
lates rain striking a fixture. The test procedure is very precise 
and calls for the fixture to be tested under a specific type of 
sprayhead which can be purchased from UL. The position of 
the sprayhead, the pressure, and all pertinent details are spelled 
out exactly. Therefore, a manufacturer may first test a product 
in their own factory for conformity before contacting UL. 

When UL receives a fixture, it is first analyzed for physical 
construction, Parts of the fixture must be of specific dimen- 
sions and rigidity. Then performance tests must be conducted 
such as for temperature. UL must insure that portions of the fix- 
ture do not get dangerously hot. Recessed incandescent fixtures 
that are designed for installation without contact of insulation 
must also be tested for the possibility that insulation might acci- 
dentally cover it and trap heat causing a potential fire. A 
detailed testing procedure is required wherein a box is built of 
plywood that encloses the fixture so that the walls are 8 1/2 
inches from the sides of the fixture. Then insulation is spilled 
into the box toa height of 4 inches. A sensing device that is part 
of the fixture must be able to turn the fixture on and off to signal 
that it is in contact with insulation. According to the National 
Electrical Code, insulation must not come within 3 inches of a 
recessed incandescent fixture that is not specifically designed 
for coverage by insulation. The specifics of the cycling times 
and temperatures are made very clear in the Standards. 

Other tests are conducted on the fixture as well, in order to 
thoroughly confirm safety. For example, floor lamps must go 
through the tilt test. If the floor lamp is tilted 8 degrees, it 
should not fall over, If it does fall over, there is the risk that the 
hot components could start a fire. UL is thorough. 

For a product to comply with UL Standards, it may also 
have to carry warning labels in addition to the UL Listing 
Mark. As an example, there are prescribed labels limiting a fix- 
ture’s use with specific lamps and wattages. My own opinion 
here is that lamp limitations are an area where the safety warn- 
ings may fail, Warnings often limit lamping to exact lamps, 
such as the A19, A21, or R40. How can anyone who is not 
experienced know the meaning of those lamp designations? 
They refer to lamp shape and size, but that information may not 
be printed on a lamp or the box they come in! This is not a UL 
problem as they have no influence on lamp manufacturers in 
this matter, It is up to lamp manufacturers to voluntarily put the 
necessary information on the lamp. That matter will not only 
help in safety, but it will also help those that maintain the 


lamps. As a lighting consultant, I can tell you that proper main- 
tenance is our greatest lighting hazard. (Perhaps manufacturers 
will read this and decide to help.) 

There has been much concern about low-voltage lighting 
Presently, UL has the ability to investigate low-volt 
tures. In the case of a cord-connected portable lamp, if that 
assembly contains a UL Listed Class 2 transformer, that would 
not mean that the total lamp would receive the UL Mark for 
Portable Lamps. For compliance, the total lamp assembly, not 
just some parts, would have to meet the requirements in UL153. 
Fixtures that are provided with transformers can be investigated 
under UL1571. Although there is currently no UL Standard 
related specifically to low-voltage prod- 


Gerry Zekowski, Gerry Zekowski Lighting Consultants, 
Skokie, IL, is a lighting consultant, perceptionist, frequent 
speaker, author, and educator. His speaking credits include 
every major lighting trade show/conference in the U.S. and 
Canada. He has taught at many universities and, most 
recently, has given full-day seminars for the Illuminating 
Engineering Society (IES), Illinois Power Company, and the 
American Lighting Institute. He is President of the IES 
Chicago Section, has served as National Chairman of the 
International Illumination Design Awards Committee, and 
IES Regional Conference Chairman, and has received the 
IES Distinguished Service Award. 


ucts, one is being developed. UL always 


emphasizes that the local authorities, 
such as city inspectors, have the last word 
as to what is allowed. UL evaluates for 
safety, but the local authorities handle the 
approval for the product and the way it is 
installed. 


the 


STANDARD DEVELOPMENT 

To establish Standards, UL works 
with industry advisory cuncils for each 
product category. Representatives from 
insurance, inspection authorities, govern- 
ment, industry, and consumers come 
together to advise UL. Sometimes Stan- 
dards change, and products that at one 
time met the Standards have to meet new 
requirements. In that case, UL reviews all 
products in its massive files and sends a 
bulletin to all manufacturers alerting 
them to the revised requirements as well 
as their effective dates. UL has interna- 
tional arrangements. For certain prod- 
ucts, they can certify products simultane- 
ously for both Canada (CSA) and UL 
requirements. UL has agreements with 
many of the world’s major testing organi- 
zations for testing American products to 
meet their requirments: VDE in Ger- 
many, MITI in Japan, Cenelec in parts of 
Europe, and more. UL has subsidiary lab- 
oratories in Hong Kong and Taiwan, and 
they offer a service to all manufacturers 
to advise of the standards in any country. 
Safety is aconcern worldwide. 
That is a brief look at UL. Now you 
know the four basic markings: Listed, 
Classified, Recognized, and Field Evalu- 
ated Product. When I, as a member of the 
lighting profession and the public, think | 
of what could go wrong with the thou- 
sands of complex products 1 use in my 
home, office, and work, I must emphati- 
cally state I am glad we have UL. 
For more information, contact Under- 
writers Laboratories at 333 Pfingsten 


Lighting 
Outdoors... 


E elliptipar’s unique asymmetric reflector projects light evenly 
without scallops, striations or hot spots. 


durable, quality constructed, compact fixtures lend style to any‏ מו 
application.‏ 


| - ₪ tungsten halogen, metal halide, HPS, and fluorescent sources meet 
specific lighting needs. 


Excellent for illuminating facades, canopies, paths, parking lots.... 


Write for technical and application information. 


Road, Northbrook, IL 60062, or phone 
(708) 272-8800. 


. = 
elliptipar, inc. 
145 Orange Avenue, West Haven, 


Connecticut 06516 (203) 932-2266 Sylvan R. Shemitz*Designs ©Copyright 1991 


Circle No. 15 on product card. 


popular technique for putting light beneath shallow 
A’... to illuminate objects below is to install carefully 
placed strip or linear incandescent lig 
nice wash of warm light that evenly highlights objects placed 
on the shelf. 
But now there is an alter 
shallow spaces. The Puklight from Lucifer Lighting is a palm- 
sized, inch-deep fixture that accommodates a 10-watt halogen 


hting. That can produce a 


itive to uniform illumination in 


lamp to produce a crisp, white focused beam of light on objects 
displayed below it. 

Though it is in the downlight family, the fixture differs from 
a standard residential or commercial downlight in that there is 


no bulky, recessed housing. According to Lucifer’s president, 
Gilbert Lang Mathews, “Most downlights are designed for 
mounting in ceilings. In order to comply with electrical codes, 
you have to have housings which complement the trim that you 
uklight fixture takes a 10-watt lamp and 
does not require housing. 


see in the ceiling. The 


“It's for use principally in cabinets and shelving where there 
is a shallow depth and lighting is required for display purposes. 
The mounting depth is slightly over one inch, so if you have a 
cabinet or shelf that is 3/4 inch deep, the Puklight will recess 


and extend only slightly beyond the shelf,” Mathews says. 
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PRODUCT 
TECHNOLOGY 


PALM OF HAND 
TECHNOLOGY 


The fixture can be recess mounted in a hole 2 1/4 inches in 
diameter and 5/8 inch deep using three screws through the 
mounting holes provided, as well as surface mounted. 

The housing and trim are made of high temperature injec- 
tion-molded thermoplastic. The reflector is plated die-cast 
metal. The lens is tempered glass. And the wire is Teflon-coat- 
ed high-temperature stranded wire. 

The unit's twist-on glass lens meets all new UL require- 
ments for halogen fixtures. The lenses are offered in clear, 
frosted and colored versions, so they can be changed to create a 
different look, or to complement changing art objects dis- 
played. The trim comes in four finishes: matte white, matte 
black, satin brass and satin chrome. 

There is no need to pull out the fixture to change the lamp. 
Relamping is accomplished from the front of the fixture after a 


one-quarter turn and removal of the lens. 

“There's a small tool that's provided to remove the lamp 
and set a new lamp in should it be required,” says Mathews. 
The Puklights are available separately or in ready-to-install 
kits which include one to six fixtures with 12-volt, G4 base 
bare halogen lamps up to 10 watts, and a 60-watt electronic, 
Class IT UL listed transformer. Accessories also include a black 
honeycomb louver. 


Puklight lens diameter 
(below) is 2.73 inches. 


The halogen unit (left) can 
be recess mounted in a 
hole 2 1/4 inches in diam- 
eter and 5/8 inch deep. 


Furniture-Integrated Ambient Lighting by Peerless: 
glare-free lighting where it's never been possible before. 


A 1989 study (the Steelcase 
Office Environment Index) 
established eyestrain as the 
number one hazard in 
America's offices. 

A 1990 study by Cornell 
University established that 
glare-free lighting from lensed 
indirect fixtures dramatically 
reduces employee time loss 


fromvision-related problems. 

Until now, the only lensed 
indirect lighting you could buy 
was permanently mounted to 
the ceiling or walls. 

Now there's an alternative 
for low ceilings, or for when 
you're planning a move and 
you want to move the lighting 
with you. 


For the first time, there's 
furniture-integrated lighting 
that meets the strictest standards 
for illuminating a VDT area. 

It was designed exclusively 
for Steelcase® systems 
furniture, with Softshine 
Optics as advanced as any 
Peerless has ever devised. 

It combines gracefully with 


ceiling or wall-mounted 
lensed indirect fixtures. 

It delivers the right levels 
of glare-free illumination in 
a complete luminous 
environment. 

If you need it, call us. Or talk 
to your lighting professional. 
Or see it at the Steelcase” 
showroom in Chicago. 


ee 
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Peerless Lighting Corporation 

Box 2556, Berkeley, CA 94702-0556 
(415) 845-2760 

Fax (415) 845-2776 


©) 1H, PEERLESS LIGHTING CORPORATION. “PEERLESS” AND "SOFTSHINE® ARE TRADEMARKS OF 
PEERLESS LIGHTING CORPORATION, "STEELCASE" IS A TRADEMARK OF STEELCASE, INC 


A. Acrylic Lens 
Brackets 

The Aaron Series 
design is based on a 
conical shaped 
acrylic lens, This 
form offers an 
interesting alterna- 
tive to bowl-style 
pendants. Polished 
or brushed alu- 
minum detailings 
add a distinctive 
finish. Series pen- 
dants can be used 
with compact fluo- 
rescent or high- 
intensity discharge 
(HID) lamps; flush 
mounts and wall 
sconces can use 
compact fluores- 
cent. Both 120 and 
277 volt models are 
available. The Fen- 
ton model shown is 
21 inches wide, and 
37 inches high, 
with a projection of 
10 5 inches. 
Winona Lighting, 
Winona, MN. 
Circle 60 


B. Pattern 
Projector 

The 100-250-watt, 
110-volt pattern 
projector #Q250 is 


designed to offer 
more | ight output 
than low-voltage 
MR 16 projectors. 
The lightweight 
aluminum body 
allows the unit to 
be track, pipe, or 
canopy mounted, 
The Q250 comes 
with two pattern 
holders (one pro- 
ducing a larger 
image than the 
other), and a set of 
patterns that 
allows the unit to 
produce different 
size beams of 
light. The projec- 
tor accepts stan- 
dard and custom 
designed patterns. 
Motorized pat- 


% 
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terns are now 
available that cre- 


ate moving clouds, 


water and fire 
effects. Times 
Square Lighting, 
Stony Point, NY. 
Circle 62 


C. Oak-Trimmed 
Exit Sign 

A new option for 
the RX Series of 
edge-lit exit signs 
is a solid oak trim 


plate. The oak trim, 


which is available 
on any recessed 
edge-lit unit, can 
be ordered stained 
or unstained. The 


NEW PRODUCTS 


sealed nickel cad- 
mium battery are 
standard. Plenum 
construction is 
offered as an 
option. Teledyne 
Big Beam, Crystal 
Lake, IL. Circle 65 


RX Series features 
contemporary 
styling and a thin 
profile. Fluores- 
cent lamps and a 
maintenance-free, 


Fixtures 
Elliptipar’s Small 
H.L.D. model is 
equipped with a 
precisely-extrud- 
ed, rigid alu- 
minum reflector 
that projects light 
out and across a 
single plane ina 


highly controlled, 


uniform pattern, 
The small 1.1.0. 
fixture uses low- 
wattage metal 
halide or high- 
pressure sodium 
lamps, and can be 


ground or building 


mounted. The 


reflector housing 
is connected to an 
integral ballast by 
rotatable arms, so 
it can be aimed 
directly in, up, 
down or across the 
surface to be lit. 
Electrostatically 
applied, baked 
polyester powder- 
coated enamel fin- 


ishes are available. 


The unit is Under- 
writers Laborato- 
ries listed for wet 
locations and 
C.S.A. certified. 
Elliptipar Inc., 
West Haven, CT. 
Circle 50 


E. Dual Circuit 
Switch 

The Switchomat 
model SOM-1000- 
A-2-LD (light 
duty) is an automat- 
ic infrared dual cir- 
cuit switch that 
replaces the stan- 
dard wall switch in 
either a double or 
triple gang wall box 
in eight minutes 
and controls an area 
up to 1,000 square 
feet. It has the flexi- 
bility of two indi 
vidual on-off 
switches for either 
dual level switch 
ing, or HVAC con- 
trol. Itis rated at 

120 volt, 1,000- 
watt ballast, or 600 
watt incandescent 
and 1 ,800-watt bal- 
last at 277 volts. It 
is Underwriters 
Laboratories listed. 
Unenco, Inc., San 
Leandro, CA. 
Circle 64 


F. Mini-Flood- 
light 

The TwiLighter 
TLX Series Mini- 
Flood features a 
lens frame that 
hinges out for easy 
lamp access. The 
fixture is available 
in 35- to 150-watt 
high-pressure 
sodium, or 28-watt 
compact fluores- 
cent versions. For 
cold weather 
starts, the compact 
fluorescent lamp is 
rated for -20 
degrees Fahren- 
heit. Other fea- 
tures include a 1/2- 
inch threaded arm 
with serrated teeth 
to lock the fixture 
in place, and sili 
cone gasketing for 
long-term weather 
resistance. A 
multi-faceted, 
semi-specular, 
anodized alu- 
minum reflector 
insures wide flood 
distribution. Ston- 
co Lighting, a 
Genlyte Company, 
Union, NJ. 

Circle 68 


G. Prismatic 
Glass Industrial 
Fixture 

The combination of 
glass reflector and 
enclosed optics of 


the Enclosed Prism- 
pack V industrial 
fixture minimize 
depreciation. The 
reflector’s smooth 
inner surface resists 
dirt build-up, while 
non-deteriorating 
fiberglass filter 
allows the fixture to 
breathe. The reflec- 


tor has asealed-on 
metal cover to pro- 
vide mechanical 
support. When 
cleaning is required, 
simply wiping the 
inner surface of the 
reflector, and the 
inner and outer sur- 
faces of the glass 
door will restore the 
luminaire’ effi- 
ciency tonear initial 
output. The Prism- 
pack V may be used 
with high-pressure 
sodium, metal 
halide or mercury 
lamps, ranging from 
150 wattto 400 
watts. Holophane 
Company, Inc., 
Newark, OH. 

Circle 69 


H. Floor/Table/ 
Clamp Lamps 
The nine-piece Stu- 
dio collection 
includes Studio/1 
(one arm) and Stu- 
dio/2 (two arms) 
table, clamp-on, 
table-mount, and 
wall lamp models 
The floor lamp fea- 


tures two arms. section is 2 inches white. Simplex 
Studio units are deep. The Truss- Truss Systems, 
made with centcanbewiredin Inc., Little Rock, 
anodized alu- series. The steel AR. Circle 56 


A. Lamp /Ballast 
System 
Quicktronic ener- 
gy-saving electron- 
ic ballasts are 
designed for use 
with Osram’s T8 
and T5 twin fluo- 
rescent lamps. The 
ballasts are offered 
in two-, three-, and 
four-lamp models 
that will operate 
two, three, four, 
and five foot lamps 
as well as 40-watt 
TS twin Dulux L 
fluorescent lamps. 


u, 
Designed to oper- 


120 and 277, the 


minum arm and truss comes instan- ballasts are inter- 
shade, and heat- dard colors of changeable with 
resistant polymer black, white and most standard core 
black handle and clear, Custom col- and coil ballasts. 
base. These task ors can be ordered. Osram Corpora- 
lights have jointed, The fluorescent tion, Trenton, NJ 
spring-tensioned unit is available in Circle 66 


arms, to allow for 
adjustment and 
positioning. Each 
lamp is shipped 
with a 75-watt 
Superlux incandes- 
cent bulb. Finishes 
are offered in alu- 
minum, black or 
gun metal. PAF 
USA, Inc., Strat- 
ford, CT. Circle 67 


Fluorescent 
Truss Fixture 
The Trusscent is a 
UL-approved, low- 
profile, two-tube 
fluorescent fixture. 
The unit is 4 feet 5 
long, with a 10- 


The fluorescent 
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K. Decorative 
Pendant Fixture 
The Abolite Neu- 
veaux line includes 
the Wave, which is 
available in vibrant 
colors including 
lime. raspberry. 
tangerine, straw- 
berry. turquiose, 
lemon and ice blue. 
Due to the reflec- 
tive nature of the 
material, the radial 
design trim dis- 
plays a distinctive 
fluorescent-like 
glow. Abolite 
Lighting, West 
Lafayette, OH. 
Circle 55 


L. Motion Control 
Sensor 

The Reflex profes- 
sional motion sen- 
sor light control 
provides a 190- 
degree angle of cov- 
erage and range of 
upto 70 feet. Its 
three overlapping 
detection zones and 
downward cover- 
age angle can pro- 
tect up to 8,100 
square feet. The 
light control also 
has a photocell shut- 
off that deactivates 
the sensor in day- 
light. The light con- 
trol is preassembled 
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and prewired for 
simple installation: 
homeowners only 
need to connect two 
wires to an electri- 
cal junction box. 
Two models are 
offered: the SL- 
5313 has arectan- 
gular quartz halo- 
gen light source, the 
SL-5314 uses two 
standard flood- 
lights. Heath 
Zenith, Benton Har- 
bor, MI. 

Circle 54 


M. Bronze/ 
Glass Wall Sconce 
The Sunscape wall 
sconce, designed 
by Gary Rubens, is 
ablend of polished 
bronze and bronze 
wire cloth encased 
in glass bowls, The 
sconce is 12 inches 
in diameter and 


January 1992 


uses one 60-watt 
lamp. It is available 
in wall and ceiling 
mount styles, with 
custom models 
upon request. Stan- 
dard metals are 
bronze, copper, 
stainless and alu- 
minum with cus- 
tom variations 
upon request. 
Architectural 
Details, Kirkland, 


WA. Circle 3 


Ariel comes stan- 
dard with interior- 


lighted glass hous- 
ings and down- 
lights. The unit is 
offered as a four- 
bladed version and 
uses a three-speed 
pull chain for the 


NEW PRODUCTS 


fan and an addition- 
al two-position pull 
chain for the light. 
The Brass model 
offers oak blades 
that are reversible 
with a medium fin- 
ish on one side and 
light on the other. 
An optional match- 
ing glass downlight 
is available for a 
maximum 60-watt 
candelabra base 
bulb. All other 
bulbs come stan- 
dard. Beverly Hills 
Fan Co., North 
Hollywood, CA. 
Circle 58 


O. Preset Dim- 
ming System 
LiteSetisapreset 
dimming system that 
works with many 
lamp types. including 
compacttwin, quad 
and biaxial fluores- 
centlamps, as well as 
linear T8, T10, and 
T12lamps—all 
dimmable to 5 per- 
cent of full bright- 
ness, Circuits in the 
standard fluorescent 
and incandescent 
/neon dimmer packs 
can becombined to 
accommodate vari- 
ous load sizes. Lite- 
Set Control Stations 


can handle large 
loads—one channel 


can control 20 cir- 
cuits inthe Dimmer 
Pack. One and four- 
scene models pro- 
vide preset dimming 
without the compli- 
cations of program- 
ming ineither set-up 
or operation. Litelab 
Corp., New York and 
Buffalo, NY; and 
Los Angeles, CA. Cir- 
desl 


{Not shown) 
Truss-integrated 
Fixture 

A two-lamp fluores- 
cent fixture fits with- 
inall sizes of the 
TransForm and 
DynaForm lines of 
trusses. The UL 
approved fixture is 
four feet long, and 
made ofa durable 18 


gauge steel. Itstype | 


ballastsupports a set 
of energy saving 34- 
watt lamps. The fix- 
ture is supported 
within either a trian- 
gular or box truss 
configuration. 
Brackets at each end 
of the fixture con- 
form to the truss 
cords to hold the light 
housing inside the 
dimensions of the 
truss. The light’scas- 
ing fits withinaspe- 
cial section of truss 
where the crisscross 
lattice has been mod- 
ified toaccommo- 
date the fixture, The 
standard colors avail- 
able are white and 
black. Custom finish- 
es in baked-on enam- 
elarealsoavailable 
for both fixture and 
truss, Interlock, 
Maple Grove, MN. 
Circle 59 


This year s Euroiuce IS Doser than ever: 


Both, actually. 

More space. since the floor area will be double what 
it was last time around. But also because Achille Casti- 
glioni and Pierluigi Cerri’s great new de f: 
free-flowing look for the whole show, and also includes 
oases where you can take a break if you're feeling light- 
headed. 

All in all, Euroluce will be such a brilliant experience 
that visitors will remember it, at least for the following two 


Euroluce, International Lighting Exhibition. Milan Fairgrounds, 10-15 


the Italian Furniture Exhibition 4 oa 
8716, Fax 02 Te! 4394 Cosmit 1 3 


Circle No. 18 on product card. 


are we talking more space 
or more exhibitors? 


years because, as we know, it is now a biennial event. 

More exhibitors: a better spread, all the way through 
pavilions 16, 17, 18 and 21 of the Milan Fairgrounds, in 
fact. This means Euroluce is brighter quality-wise too. 

And what’s more, visit Euroluce between 10 and 15 
April and you won't be able to miss the Salone Interna- 
zionale del Mobile. 

Will the enlightened be coming to Italy fot the sun or 
for the lights? Both, actually. 


ril 1992. 


1992 ARTICLES 
LISTED BY SUBJECT 


AIRPORTS 


Comings & Goings (San Jose 
International Airport Termi- 
nal A), 

Wanda Jankowski, 

May, p. 12 


ANNUAL INDEX 


1990 Articles Listed By Subject, 
January, p. 44 


BANKS 

Banking L.A, Style, 
Mary Elizabeth Naegele, 
March, p. 30 


Union Bank Of Switzerland, 
April, p. 28 


BOOK REVIEW 
Architectural Lighting 


Design 
authored by Gary R. Steffy, 


reviewed by David L. DiLaura, 


June, p. 47 
CALENDAR 
April, p. 55 
June, p. 46 
August, p. 47 


EDITORIALS 


Architectural Lighting Intro- 
duces Its New Editorial Advi- 
sory Board, 

Wanda Jankowski, 

March, p. 10 


Architectural Lighting Wins 
Editorial Award, 

Wanda Jankowski, 

May, p. 8 


Beauty, Comfort & Security, 
Design Focus Report Intro- 
duction, 

Wanda Jankowski, 

April, p. 41 


Comforts Of Home, Plus, 
Design Focus Report Intro- 
duction, 

Wanda Jankowski, 

May, p. 25 


Coming A Long Way, Baby, 
Wanda Jankowski, 
July, p.6 


Compact Fluorescents Come 
Into Their Own, 

Wanda Jankowski, 

August, p. 6 


Creating An Identity, Design 
Focus Report Introduction, 
Wanda Jankowski, 

January, p. 33 


Enhancing Architecture, 
Design Focus Report Intro- 
duction, 

Wanda Jankowski, 
February, p. 33 


Enjoying The Workplace, 
Design Focus Report Intro- 
duction, 

Wanda Jankowski, 

March, p. 41 


Motivating Forces: From 
Money To Morals, 
Wanda Jankowski, 

June, p. 8 


1991—The Best Is Yet To 
Come, 

Wanda Jankowski, 
January, p. 6 


Progress Report, 
Wanda Jankowski, 
September, p. 6 
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Seven 199] IALD Lighting 
Awards Granted, 

Wanda Jankowski, 
April, p. 17 


Taking Recreation Seriously , 
Design Focus Introduction, 
Wanda Jankowski, 

June, p. 25 


Where Are The Energy Effi- 
cient Projects?, 

Wanda Jankowski, 

July, p. 8 


Who's Educating The Schools?, 


Wanda Jankowski, 
December, p. 5 


Will Lighting’s Benefits Out- 
weigh Its Cost?, 

Wanda Jankowski, 
February,p. 10 


ENERGY 

How To Conduct A Lighting 
Audit, 

Gary Markowitz, 

March, p. 47 


Saving Energy And The 
Environment, 

Gary Markowitz, 
December, p. 4 


Taking The Offense To Con- 
trol Energy, 

Gary Markowitz, 
September, p. 12 


The Environmental Impact 
Of Lighting, 

C. Charles Occhino, 
December, p. 11 


HOTELS 
A Great Scots Inn, 


Catherine Schetting Salfino, 
May, p. 26 


Chic On A Shoestring, 
Catherine Schetting Salfino, 
January, p. 17 


Lasting Beauty, 
Christina Lamb, 
February, p. 40 


Starlight, Starbright, 
Christina Lamb, 
May, p. 29 


Sterling Qualities, 
Wanda Jankowski, 
July, p. 24 


HOUSES OF WORSHIP 


St. Agatha’s Sanctuary, 
April, p. 30 


ISSUES AND OPINIONS 


Architects’ Perceptions Of 
Daylighting In Commercial 
Building Design, 

Mark P. Hattrup and Richard 
O. Weijo, 

June, p.38 


Effective Light Control For 
The Modern Office, 

David Ranieri, 

April, p. 36 


Found Money, 
Diana Juul, July, p. 11 


Specs—To Hold Or Not To 
Hold?, 

Gerry Zekowski, 

February, p. 22 


The Environmental Impact Of 
Lighting, 

C. Charles Occhino, 
December, p. 47 


LETTERS 


Did Cornell Study State-Of- 
The-Art?, 
January, p. 10 


Don'tFly South For The Winter, 
January, p.7 


Good Marketing Key To 
Good Business?, 
February, p. 8 


In Appreciation, 
June, p. 10 


Issues In Anodizing, 
May, p.9 


Lighting Becomes Kid Stuff, 
January, p.7 


More That Meets The Eye 
Than Glare?, 
May, p. 10 


Powder-Coating Versus 
Anodizing, 

January, p. 8 

Regent Court Credit Due, 
June, p. 10 


Specular Reflector Reflec- 
tions, January, p. 11 


LOBBIES 


Cinema Under The Overpass, 


Wanda Jankowski, 
February, p. 20 


Classical Illumination Of A 
Midtown Lobby, 

Christina Lamb, 

January, p. 13 


Contemporary Camelot, 
Wanda Jankowski, 
March, p. 44 


High Profile, 

Christina Lamb, March, p. 42 
745 Fifth Avenue, 

April, p. 34 


MAINTENANCE 


Keeping The Light Looking 
Right, 

Catherine Schetting Salfino, 
February, p. 38 


MUSEUMS/GALLERIES 
China Peace, 

Wanda Jankowski, 
August, p. 34 


Daylighting For The Birds, 
June, p. 32 


Dual Personality, 
Wanda Jankowski, 
August, p. 37 


Exhibit Design: General Con- 
siderations, 
August, p. 33 


Fiber Optic Fish Story, 
Lonner F. Holden, 
March, p. 16 


Imperial War Museum Exten- 
sion, 
April, p. 32 


Treasures Of Moscow, 
Catherine Schetting Salfino, 
September, p. 24 


OFFICES 

A Jersey Jewel, 

Catherine Schetting Salfino, 
June, p. 33 


Columbia University’s Heav- 
enly Light, 

Christina Lamb, 

April, p. 12 


Creative Concepts, 
Christina Lamb, 
January, p. 28 


Lighting The Apex, 
Charles Linn, 
January, p. 22 


QUTDOOR/LANDSCAPE 


China Peace, 
Wanda Jankowski, 
August. p. 34 


Contemporary Camelot, 
Wanda Jankowski, 
March, p. 44 


Lasers And Architecture, 
Wanda Jankowski, 
March, p. 24 


Little Creek's Big Success, 
Christina Lamb, 
April, p.42 


Midnight Magic, Wanda 
Jankowski, 
December, p. 16 


New And Improved, 
Christina Lamb, 
June, p. 12 


New York’s Grand Central 
Gets A Facade Lift, 
Catherine Schetting Salfino, 
July, p. 12 


Night Emeralds, 
August, p. 18 


Nocturnal Nature, 
Catherine Schetting Salfino, 
April, p. 44 


Regent Court, 
April, p. 26 


Swann Song, 
Stephen and Donald Nardy, 
December, p. 21 


The Palace Of Fine Arts, 
April, p. 22 


PRODUCTS 

January, p. 41 

February, p. 45 

March, p. 57, highlights of 
products introduced at Light- 
Fair 

April, p. 52 

May, p. 43 

June, p. 44 


July, p. 29, Film & Crystals 
article, and Product Showcase 


August, p. 32, product litera- 
ture 


August, p. 39 


September, p. 11, product lit- 
erature 


September, p. 46 
December, p. 27 
RESIDENTIAL 


Domed Illusions, 
Mary Elizabeth Naegele, 
May, p. 16 


Guidelines For Lighting Resi- 
dences, 

Ron Harwood and Kris 
Buelow, 

September, p. 38 


Light For Art's Sake, 
Mary Elizabeth Naegele, 
February, p. 30 
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RESTAURANTS 


A Light Touch, 
Catherine Schetting Salfino, 
July, p. 16 


Azur, Luminous Planes, 
Wanda Jankowski, 
January, p. 34 


EZ’s, Pizzazz On A Limited 
Budget, 

Wanda Jankowski, 
January, p. 40 


Feasting On Neon, 
Catherine Schetting Salfino, 
March, p. 18 


Narrow Margin, 
Dana Dubbs, 
July, p. 20 


Starky’s, New York Nostal- 
gia, 

Christina Lamb, 

January, p. 37 


RESTORATIONS 
Capitol Gains, 
Dana Dubbs, 
June, p. 14 


SCHOOLS 

Grade A Lighting, 
Christina Lamb, 
February, p. 25 


Indirect Approach To Learning, 


May, p. 33 


Reading Lights, 
Christina Lamb, 
August, p. 26 


SPORTS 

Military Precision, 
Christina Lamb, 
June, p. 28 
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On The Right Track, 
Christina Lamb, 
August, p. 8 


Sporting A Bright Look, 
Christina Lamb, 
September, p. 16 


Training Ground, 
Catherine Schetting Salfino, 
June, p. 26 


STORES/RETAIL 


Animal Acts, 
Wanda Jankowski, 
August, p. 29 


Bulgari, New York, 
April, p. 18 


Mall Function, 
Catherine Schetting Salfino, 
August, p. 22 


Selling Points Of Light. 
September, p. 19 


Shoe Shining, Dhiru Thadani, 
September, p. 30 


The Sophisticated Traveler's 
Boutique. 

Catherine Scherring Salfino, 
September, p. 34 


TECHNIQUE 


Customer-Service Approach 
To Lighting A Lighting 
Showroom, 

Catherine Schetting Salfino, 
January, p. 14 


Exhibit Design: General Con- 
siderations, 
August, p. 33 


Guidelines For Lighting Resi- 
dences, 

Ron Harwood and Kris 
Buelow, 

September. p. 38 


How To Conduct A Lighting 
Audit, 

Gary Markowitz, 

March, p. 47 


The Need For Accurate Pho- 
tometrics. 

Tony Adams, 

June, p. 30 


Troubleshooting Fluorescent 
Lighting. 

Victor Meeldijk, 

March, p. 33 


Upgrading Security Lighting, 
Phil Henry, 
April, p.47 


THEATRICAL 


Cinematic Sanctuary, 
Edward Effron, 
June, p. 20 


Glowing Onyx, Morton H. 
Meyerson Symphony Center. 
Catherine Schetting Salfino, 
February, p. 34 


Pillar Of Society, 
Michael John Smith, 
May, p. 20 


UPDATES 


Acquisitions In The Industry, 
April, p.8 


ALA Starts Showroom Loca- 
tion Hotline, 
August. p. 11 


Applie Awards Call For 
Entries, 
July, p. 10 


Area Leaders Back Pittsburgh 
Lighting, 
February, p. 16 


Atlantis Sculpture Unveiled 
at 191 Peachtree, 
August, p. 10 


Boyack Scholarship Presented, 
August, p. 12 


Bulgari, Paramount Capture 
1991 Lumen Award, 
August, p. 11 


Cooper Introduces “Source” 
Education Center, 
April, p. 9 


Design Unification Efforts 
Advance, 
December, p. 12 


EPA's “Green Lights” 
Promises Companies Profits, 
Publicity, 

May, p. 42 


Fifteen IESNA Guth, Water- 
bury Awards Granted, 
December, p. 6 


Fine Arts Palace Editor 
Award Winner, 
May, p. 36 


GE Invention Entered In 
Smithsonian, 
April, p. 10 


Green Lights Adds New Cat- 
egory To Program, 
August, p. 16 


How’s Business? What 
Recession?, 
May, p. 38 


IALD Awards Call For 
Entries, 
December, p. 11 


IEEE Standards On CD- 
ROM Saves Time, 
September, p. 8 


IESNA Publishes Introducto- 
ry Course, 
December, p. 6 


Kelly Grant Deadline January 
1992, 
December, p. 12 


Lasers Cast A Spell On NYC, 
September, p. 9 


LightFair’s Triumph, 
Wanda Jankowski, 
May, p. 34 


Lighting Products Rated In 
New Guide, 
August, p. 16 


Motorola Enters Electronic 
Ballast Market, 
December, p. 8 


Advertiser 


Appleton Lamplighter . 

Norbert Belfer Lighting. 
Capri Lighting 
Con-Tech 
Cosmit/Euroluce 
Edison Price... 
Elliptipar Inc 
GE Lighting. 
loline Corp. 


Product Card No. 


NEOCON New Dates Are 
June 8-10, 
December, p. 9 


New Positions & Promotions, 
September, p. 10 


New York's Grand Central 
Gets A Facade Lift, Catherine 
Schetting Salfino, 

July, p. 12 


1990 Halo Awards Presented 
To Fourteen Designers, 
February, p. 18 


1992 LightFair Targeted For 
Global Market, 

May, p. 41 

Nuckolls Fund 1992 Grant 
Available, 

December, p. 8 


10 


On Working With The Gov- 
ernment: Price’s Lessons 
Learned, 

May, p. 41 


Phase One Of Los Angeles 
Center, 
July, p. 10 


Professional Certification 
Program Introduced, 
April, p. 10 


Projects In Progress, 
August, p. 12 


Rensselaer Starts Product 
Testing Program, 
March, p. 12 


Restored St. Regis To Open 
In September, August, p. 14 


Signature Lighting At San 
Diego's Embassy Suites, 
September, p. 8 


Survey Says Energy, Con- 
sumer Education Critical 
Issues, 

February, p. 14 


Timespan Marks Opening, 
July, p. 10 

Top Lighting Designers Hon- 
ored AtIALD Dinner, 

May, p. 35 


Window/Skylight Study 
Offered By AAMA, 
December, p. 9 


Winning Ways’ Winning 
Design, 
July, p. 10 


This index to advertiser page location is published for reader convenience. Every 
effort is made to list page numbers correctly. This listing is not part of the advertising 
contract, and the publisher is not liable for errors or omissions 


Advertiser 


LightFair .... 
R.A. Manning 


Peerless Lighting Corp. 


Pre-Finish Metals Inc. 


Spring City Electrical . 


Visa HORNN eee 6 


Product Card No. 


MARKETPLACE 
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FAX SHEET FOR 
ADVERTISER INFORMATION 


IF YOU NEED ADVERTISER INFORMATION IN A HURRY, FILL OUT AND PHOTOCOPY THIS FORM, AND FAX IT 
USE THE ADVERTISER’S NUMBER LISTED IN THE INDEX BELOW. 


Advertiser Company Name: 


Date Attention: 


Please send me information on 


that you advertised in the issue of ARCHITECTURAL LIGHTING. 
Also: ( ) Have your sales rep call me. | ) Send the name and address of your rep in my area. 
Comments: 
Name: Title: 
Company: 
Address: Phone 
Fax 
PARC WT Te CT URAL) 
Advertiser Fax No. Contact Name Advertiser Contact Name 
Appleton Lamplighter 414-739-1656 Richard Fercy LightFair Carol Carley 
Norbert Belfer Lighting 201-493-294] Elaine Belfer R. A. Manning Tom Manning 
Capri Lighting 213-728-1319 Larry Collins Peerless Lighting Corp. - Guy Esberg 
Con-Tech 708-945-0096 Al Grossman Pre-Finish Metals Inc. 708-364-1008 
Cosmit/Euroluce 01139272251251 Elisabelle Klein SPI Lighting 414-242-6414 Cindy Frederick 
Edison Price 212-888-7981 Emma Price Spring City Electrical 215.948.5577 Samuel Marcus 
Elliptipar, Inc 203-932-4889 Marvin Kaplan Visa Lighting 414-3547436 Colleen Tobin-Voves 
GE lighting 216-266-8346 Joe Howley Waldmann Lighting Co. 312-520-1730 Teresa Goodbody 
loline Corp. 206-823-8898 Karen Augustin 
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